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Int roduction 



It IS sometimes said that those working in counselling and related fields in 
distance education do not adequately conti'ibute to research and publication. 
The reasons for this can be ascribed to modesty or laziness, but in reality 
might^ai-ise from a number of more significant factors. The first among these, 
I would suiigest, concerns the px^aclical nature of day to day work uf {hose 
involved in counselling and the range uf associated support services, eithtrr 
as practitioners or managers. The df-mands of the day to day on counsellors in 
distance education do not allow much time for reflection on the practice- and 
theory of one's activities. Where contributions arise from non-practitioners 
these occasionally (but not always) appear to be irrelevantly academic, and 
xk tev tliuse whose .{vrsJre tu understand, and to help others undei'stand, might 
otherwise develop. The second factor concerns where counsellors come from. 
Many colleagues, it is my impression, come into counselling in Distance 
Education in Universities and other kinds of institution via more complicated 
routes than a lecturer in Physics, (coming from such a role into counselling, 
for example). This may make them particularly effective as rounsellors of, 
say, adults resuming study or changing career, but may mean they have to learn 
mid-career the necessary research and writing up skills in this particular 
field. 



The third factor concerns the international nature of our professional 
community, and the problems of distance and language that these represent. As 
for all studying at a distance, the well-timed and well-pJanned meeting ^.an be 
crucial, and it is hoped that this second international workshop will be 
another such event. Nonetheless, we work substantially in isolation from our 
colleagues around the woi Id, and in this regard the question of publication 
has a singular importance. The issue of language is fraught with practical 
difficu ties, as well as social and political ones. Professor Holmberg, in 
his paper, refers in another context \o countries under "anglo r^axon 
influence", and this reminds us of the fact that the English language has 
attained a predominance in our field, as in others, that in effect isolates 
some colleagues almost entirely from our work, and gives an imbalance 
geographically as well as socially and politically, regardless of it desiring 
or deserving it. The editor of these papers is therefore very pleased indeed 
to welcome contributions to this volume from Zambia, Thailand, West Gennany 
and the Netherlands, but aware that we are without contributions, for 
example, from the growing Hispanic areas where distance education is 
developing. The language problem, and all the associated implications of 
resource for translation, is surely wne we In the TCDE need to consider. 

These factors should be considered in the context of the professional 
development of counsellors in distance education, and might usefully be 
considered along with papers in this volume addressing the issue. The papers 
are presented in alphabetical order of author^s family name. Kowv-ver, they 
address themselves to a range of topics which can be grouped, at least to some 
extent. 



Holmberg and Newport consider the skills needed by counsellors, with the 
former writing from West Germany on the importance of empathy, and the latter 
writing in the context of the New Zealand Correspondence School around a wider 
range of skills, activities, and attitudes. Sylvia Rhys of the British Open 
University in Wales writes on i elated themes of perst.nal development for 
counsellors and students in the context of study skills acquisition. Sally 
Haag's paper on "the dual-mode professor" based on Canadian experience, .:an 
also be grouped here. 
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fta^ .nJ ^'^"^'•^'^"txons exainine the task of counselling at the pre-study 
limfni.h? j Ta concerned with its contribution towards 

B^i f? n ^ ^ ^"^ d';op-out and failure: see for exampi.. the papers bv 
S-.li^ .U- n'^'^^^f"' ^P-^" l.'niversity of the Netherlands, by- 

»r^»^-^" •'"i--'^-»--^i<y. Australia, and by Kuby Gervais of th. 
Laurentian University, Ontario, Canada. 

^°^'T"''1 Togneri. 'Op.n Lc-arning and the National Certific:.U- 
;!'rw r Th- Pre-study to in-oourse guidance, (as it is 

t.imed; This paper concerns work-based vocatiui.al .education and we 
pleased o welcome it as a developmeut in some wajs from the outline proposal 

Counsellin^r ui the Open Tech Programme' in tl,. first collection of papersil). 
Fag., of the British Open University, presents findings from an international 
suivty ct vocational guidance provision for distance students, concluding "the 
rutui« is likely to see a growing need for vocational guidance amongst non- 

ladilional students in higher educat ion. whether the need 1 1 be met is 

Dorland. from Jhe University of New England. Australia, describe, her work in 
creating a pack to assist studer.ts learning at a distance to cope with stress. 

Th^ particular characteristics of older students ar. addressed by Kelly. 
Cuttress and Palmer of the British Open University, and Cuttress contributed 
wm"H?«i ? i ■ ^""""l,''! ^^°"'E'"ter--based syslems for the suppoi t of students 
!tuHJ f i '""^^^ describes the counselling of British Open University 

f /?K 5^ """-^'^"^ of Ireland. su,rge«ting that "most prison students 
.ultJ description of those for whom the OU opportunity was intended: 

wihout the usual formal qualifications, unable to attend a traditional, 
full-tim. college or university, and initially having no strong commitment to 
a pellicular subject area From Thailand. Kotkeaw describes the 

telephone counsexling system used in that country's Open University, an area 
of work which appeared in our first collect ion of papers and of interest to so 
many workers in distance eiiucation. 

Finally Siafiwena describes the benefits to students and colleagues of the 
integration of counselling into the academic work of the University of Zambia, 
while ohapcott summarises proposals for the coordination and integration of 
study centres for all Australia (an ambitious task indeed). 

The suggested difficulties T referred to iniHal ly which militate against 
research and publication by counsellors in distance education, and which I 
believe are worth recording, clearly do not prove insurmountable for a growing 
number of colleagues. The years between 1903 and 1907. those of our 2 work- 
shops, have seen the publication of further articles and books(2) in our 
fields, the organisation for the first time before the TCDE Woi'ld Conference 
in Australia m 1005 of a pre-confereni;e meeting on counselling, and the 
arrival of new journals in the field of distance educfition and open learning. 
In that light, U has been particularly gratifying to edit this secund 
collection of papers for the Cambridge International Workshop. We caii feel 
assured that our field within distance education ?s growing in confidence, 
deriving from and at the same time further contributing to the recognition of 
its importance. 



Alan Tait. Editor 
Cambridge 
July 1987 
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\± In troductio n* 

1.1 Modules in notion* 

The Opeii university of the Netherlands was established in September 1984 as a 
state university for distance education, offering courses in seven "curriculum 
areas" in the fields of La^^, Economics, Business studies and Government 
management; Infonnation technology, Science. Social sciences and Liberal A; ts. 
It is operated on ihe basis of a modular system of courses. One module is 
supposed to be a time-unit of one hundred hours of study for an "average** 
student. Courses consist of one, two or thj'ee modules. These courses can be 
used like lego bricks of different colours: students can build up short 
piogrcims in higher education (8 to 27 modules) or complete degree programs '^t-l 
modules); they can opt for individual programs or follow pre-established 
av.ademic programs within the range of courses. Students are free to start 
their course(s) at any time throughout the year. All they have to do is send 
;n an application form and pay the appropriate fee. The only requirement is a 
minimum age of 18. A-level diplomas are not needed. Thus the OlJ-philosopiiy 
entails open entrance, freedom of choice, studying at t>wn p<^ce and studying at 
own place. 

1.2 Student population. 

Anybody registered for a course is considered an OU-studr-jit . Number of 
students as for f^ov. 1st 198G: 32.783. 
About 33.o*o uf the students aj*e women. 
Motivation for study at the OU: 

- study at own pace/ at a distance: 41^ 

- education elsewhere not possible: 35% 

There is, of course, the general motivation to improve career and/or job 
perspective: GO. 2% of the men, 41.2% of the women. Motivation to improve 
their owd talents is mentioned by 72.2% of the women versus 59. 5?^ of the mtrn. 
Of the students 71.8% have a paid job: 73.1% men versus 57% women. 
Ca. 25 a 30% the students actively aim for a degree. 

The level of education varies greatly, but is generally high: 



- technical college 34.2% 

- university 7.0% 

- A-levels 28.3% 

- 0-levels 27.4% 

- less than 0-levels 2.2% 



70.4% have the necessary qu.il if ications or more! This makes tutoi ing in 
groups of heterogeneously assembL-^d students rather difficult! Courses may be 
(too) eai>y for some, yet (too) difficult for others. It can make tutoi'ing a 
rather complicated affair! 

48.2% of OU students are in the age-bracket of 20-35 whereas GG.4% are in the 
age-group of 21-40. 

1.3 Study centres. 

All over Holland a network of 18 study centres has been created, within 30 km. 
reach from students* homes. At these centres facilities are offered as a 
support and supplement to the printed course materials: counselling and 
tutoring services, course related video and computer programs, workshops and 
exams. For each course there are three opportunities to take an exam every 
year. 



2i Counsel ling in practice 



2 A Student counselling. 

The primary task for the counsellors in the study centrt-s t.oiiSjst t.f mforminti 
and advising students or potential students. So far this has been done in a 
rathi-r passive raanner, i.e. as a response to thosp who telephoned or visited 
the study centre and actively sought information and/or advi&e. During the 
first two years of Its existence the Dutch OU was struggling to get on its 
ft-et and there were a lot of "nursery problems". Courses, announced in the 
catalogue appeared late, dates planned for the completion of degree programs 
had to be postponed and our young organisation had to cope with an influx of 
twice as many students as were expectedf Only during the last six months have 
these unrertainties lessened and now counsellors are taking a moie active part 
in "brihgiug the OU to the public". However, apart from this market Lng role, 
counsellors are mainly the first in line as advisors in the study centres. 
They have an overall knowledge of the courses, curriculcif and dt- gree-progrnms 
and therefore can help (prospective) students make their decision as to their 
field of study and related persunal, social and/or physical problems. 

2.2 Deficiencies. 

The policy of open entrance does create specific problems. As is demonstrated 
above 29, of students do not have the "proper" education for a university 
career. So far, difficulties have arisen especi.iUy in the field of 
mathematiis, elementary knowledge of which is necessary in practically all 
currifulae, with the exception of the Cultural Sciences. Often, students 
believe themselves to lack sufficient mathematical knowledge and under- 
standing, while in practice this is not always the case. Sometimes it bolls 
down to a preconceived idea tnat mathematics is abstract knowledge and too 
difficult for an "ordinary" person like themselves. At present counsellors 
and tutors are working on a program for students to defy this (psychological) 
part of the problem. Furthermore, the level of abstraction can be a stumbling 
block and occasionally students may show a lack of proficiency in English. 
Government policy does not allow the Open University tutors and staff to 
provide assistance in overcoming a lack of sufficient pre-university level 
knowledge and skills. Students with "def iclencit.-s" will be advised to attend 
classes at a night school , private school or to make use of correspondence 
luurses or private tutoring. Unfortunately this creates extra obstacles for a 
lot of students who may find it difficult to make extra financial and time 
investments on top of their problems as "lonely" students. Besides, they may 
have to take in an unnecessary amount of knowledge, superfluous to their 
particular OU studies... 

2.3 Study skills. 

The Open university courses are designed to help students to get a good hold 
over their studies. A 100 hour module consists (ideally) of 25 units of four 
hours of study (for the average student). Learning goals are made explicit in 
the introduction to every unit and are to be checked by the student through 
feed back questions and problems with model answers. Students do not u:»ually 
send in any written assignments. Marginal notes on how to study the subject 
matter at hand will help the solo student. However, this is often not enough 
to help students develop effective methods for grappling with their studies. 
A Jot may be learned from relating one's own experience to that of others. 
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Motivation alone is not enough, a study-strategy is needed and time management 
Is an all important factor in achieving success and satisfaction. Students 
will probably benefit the most from course related help in improving their 
study skills. So far this has hax~d]y been taken into account in course 
specific tutoring. Counsellors offer optional courses involving a f»^w 
meetings with a small number of students, not related to any one course. The 
main goal in this approach is to make students aware of their own strategies 
and possible alternatives. 

2 A Relating the student to the course* 

Oii»^ of the main principles of the Dutch Open university is and h^s been that 
adult students can decide for themselves. This however does put a strain on 
students, especially on those with little experience in studying. The 
experience of the past 21/2 years has taught us that this laissez-faire 
attitude has its limitations and should be modified to a policy of active 
encouragement and support without limiting students options. The written 
course materials are supposed to include an aspect of tutoring and until now 
students have been free whether or not to make use of the services in the 
study centre. The only obligation as far as coming to the study centre is 
concerned is sitting for ar, exam! Howevei , after two years of operation and 
rifier a number of .70.000 students have been registered an evaluation of the 
situation is called for. Statistics show that 

- less students than expected are making use of the study centres or sit for 
an exam; 

- less students than expected go on to study another OU-course aftei passing 
their first exam. 

From the above some questions arise: 

f Do we need an * intake* procedure? 

First of all for a number of students it might be best to get in touch with a 
counsellor before starting their studies, so as to relate their expectations 
to what the OU can actually offer. Discussion is still going on whether this 
personal contact should be made compulsory, as part of an * in take 'procedure, 
or whether this should just be strongly advised. On the one hand there are 
those who feel a student should realise what studying at the OU is all about 
and should not invest a lot of energy and money or^ as is sometimes the case, 
should not "jump the wrong educational train**. It is felt that written 
information only is not enough to make students sufficiently aware of all the 
ins and outs of distance education. On the other hand there are those who 
feel that naturally, (potential) students should know beforehand what they are 
getting themselves into, but since they are adults who can decide for them- 
selves they don't need the OU tutors and counsellors to meddle with their 
decisions unless they ask them to do so. 

t Hhat about course related contact? 

A second question arises as to the necessity to establish a personal contact 
with the course tutor, once the student has registered for a specifi(* course, 
especially when it is the first one. From then on the tutor will get in touch 
with every individual student to find out whether or not there is a need for 
further assistance (i.e. group or individual tutorials, advice on exams, study 
skills etc.). Students may have less inhibitions to ask for assistance onct? a 
personal contact has been established. A tutor may be able to follow wore 
closely the student *s progress (or stagnation) and help them prepare for 
future studying. 

u 



3jl Conclu si on. 

betweei*""'^^" ^"''^ '""^ ^'^^^^"^'^ ^^^^^ striking a baJance 

a) freedom of choice and failure; 

b) encouragement ani patronising, 

c) support and ( in) dependence. 

In the Dutch 01? there ".re no obi igatory introductory rourses. How are we 
going to manage to encourage students to study effectively, without obliging 
them to come to a sti-.dy centre leguiarly, al least for some tim«? Will it b.- 
necessary to start aistance studies from a foundation course that includes 
study i>kins? So many students start their first course without taking an 
exam, hou.dn t it be wise to start with a registration period before students 
;-.ctually enlist for their first course, after a personal session with a 
counsel xor Will this help prevent disappointment andfailuie for them- 
.-.houldn t the OU offer special d«f ioiency-course for those who Jack the 
necessary prior knowledge for a OU-course- So far they are sent to other 
educational institutions to take additional courses that do not necessarily 
fit in with their own specific purposes. 

To these questions there is no easy answer as there are many contrary aspects 
involved. What is advisable for one person may be highly demotivating for 
another. 

We arc therefore looking forward to discussing these matters with you anci we 
hope tnat this is going to help us find new ways to meet these challenges. 
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HEW DEVELOPMENTS TN THE COUNSELLING OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES; 

COMPUTER DATABASES 



NIGEL CUTRESS, TOE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



Introduction 

The University lias nore students with disabilities tha.i the rest of the higher 
education sector. In 1986, there wsre approximately 3JD00 students with disabilities 
registered with the OU out of a total undergraduate population of sane 70,000 students 
and the proportion v*o are disabled continues to increase rapidly. This increase 
in the number of students with disabilities reflects, on the one hand, the reputa- 
tion of the University as a provider of open access distance education and, on the 
other hand, the general awareness of people with disabilities of the potential of 
the Uhiversity. 

Whilst this, unequivDcably, is excellent progress, it has brought about severe 
strains within the regional operation of the University because the strong growth 
in demand in recent years has been against a background of retrenchment in university 
budgets: attenpting to provide a measure of equality of opportunity in the educational 
experAen.je of students with disabilities is always expensive in tents of both 
staff and non-staff costs. 

Strong concern and prehension was ejqsressed wittiin the Uhiversiti' ' s Advisory 
Carmittee for Students with Disabilities that the University was approaching the 
point v^iere the educational service would be well below the quality and s <ndard 
suggested by the Uhiversity's reputation. 

The centrally based Office for Students with Disabilities, whose main responsibility 
is providing modified course material (a.g., audio tapes and transcripts of brcsd- 
cast material) was able to maintain the provision of its services but, within the 
regional operation, the decline in the number of specialist staff meant the care, 
attention and expertise provided previously to meet the individual educational 
needs of students was in serious decline. The problem was exacerbated by the 
continuing growth in the number of students. 

Uiroughout the period of retrenchment, the University had waged an expensive 
campaign pointing out the cost effectiveness of distance education and the partial 
success of this campaign brought with it. In 1986, an annual ear-mari<ed grant of 
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an additional £50k for the support of students with disabilities. Ihis led 

to a renaissance in regional activii^. New, part-time staff have been appointed, 

old activities re-started, or boosted, and new initiatives oamvenced. At the 

saite tlitve that the University was going through the period of retrenchment, it 

was actively seeking ways of rec^ucing costs and, during 1986, pow^urful, sophisticated 

itdcros were introduced into the regional centres and among the software packages 

provided was a state-of-the-art database package. 

One noteable feature of the lean years was the concentration of staff minds on 
the provision of sv5)port and hw it was organised. Within a year a number of 
databases were constructed to meet tlie needs of students with disabilities and 
are now operational. 

Why have regional databases been constructed v*ien the Uiiversity already possesses 
a powerful mainframe stiadent database? Ihe answer lies in the different purposes 
underlying their construction. Uie mainframe vas designed essentially to provide 
sinple, standardised information on the ^^le student population both of an 
administrative and educational nature. Ihe latter data is very liMted in 
scope and,vdiilst a limited "sorting and searching" of data is possible, new 
'fields' (subjects) of infoinration cannot be creatai. 

In contrast, regional databases can respond to sophisticated needs since the 
design of th^ database resides with its users. They are inherently flexible 
and can reflect the slightly different characteristics and needs of individual 
regions. 



The Rationale behind the Need for Ccnputer Database 

1 . Each student is unique and, to provide the appropriate resources, 
a Regional record is- essential. 

2. The number of students with disabilities is growing rapidly and 
has outgrown paper record systems. Index card records have been 
kept in mary regions for a number of years but, alarmingly, they 
have always been extremely expensive in staff time since they re- 
quire continuous up-dating if they are to remain reliable, 'these 
difficulties demonstrate the need for a new medium and a fresh 
approach. 
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3. Ohe range and scope of disabilities is increasing and there 
is an urgent need for detailed records of how the disability 
affects the students' ability to study and what strategies 
were adopted by the student and the staff for each particular 
course, in 1986, the University offered 133 courses. Such 
records need to be accessed and made readily available in 
different regions so that 'previous experience' nay be used 
beneficially throughout the U.K. 

4. Linked to the above is the need for a far greater exchange 
of information, ideas and good practice between regions. 
Each region is autononous and internal systans for a flow 
of information between staff in different regions do not 
operate as effectively as they should. 

5. A staff management function. The original paper record 
systons were almost solely indexed by student name and only 
with great difficulty could information be cross-referenced 
to provide information about the previous experience of Tutors 
or Counsellors. A corpater database may be "sorted and 
searched" easily or re-indexed to furnish such managonciit data; 
essential in ensuring appropriate briefings and for a systetatic 
prograirme of staff develqpinent. 

6. Beyond meeting the needs of the students, databases may facilitate 
research on the success of students with disabilities in distance 
education. 



What does a modem database offer? 

Ccitputing power has grcwn pheiionaially and the software package in use by the author 
offers the following scope: - 

- up to one billion individual student records; 

- each record may contain up to 128 'fields', e.g., naite, course, tutor etc; 

- a 'field' may contain text, numbers, symbols, dates and may be up to 
4,000 characters long; 

- the database may be "sorted and searched" rapidly - tasks difficult 
and time-consuming with paper systems. 

Coupled with the scope of the package is a range of powerfxiL comands vMch can be 
used to programne the database to carry out an extensive variety of functions. R>r 
example, the author's current database has been constructed to be "menu-«driven" , i.e., 
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fron the ironent the micro is switched on^ it is offering the user a nuniber of sets 
of data autcroatically and the user has only to select appropriately, ihe challenge 
and skills required are not in the programming but in deciding v*iat information should 
be held and in v*at sequence it should be displayed. A database of virtually any 
sophistication can be constructed; the challenge lies in designing the content. 

Besides the above virtues, the database offers two other irT5X)rtant facilities 

1 . By linking to the minframe, standard, routinely i:5)'-dated 
information held ai the thiversity's mainframe can be "downloaded" 
regularly thereby up-dating the database and avoiding sane of the 
need for clerical up-dates. TMs is a clear advantage over the 
old, cumber sane paper record systetns and a considerable saving in 
e:q)ensiva staff time. 

2. By networking the micros via links to the mainframe, information 
can be accessed readily fron other terminals. This has mar^ 
exciting possibilities for the flow of information between regions 
and particularly for enhancing the tutorial and counselling 
provisicai at residential sumier schools. 



Ihe Counselling Requiremgits of Students with Disabilities 

The counselling needs of any student may be characterised into those of a personal 
nature concerning their feelings about their course of study and those of a more 
instrumented nature, i.e. , ;*jat needs to be done to ensure their access and equality 
of opportunity to the Uhiversity's facilities. To date, the Uhiversity has xised 
a series of standard pro forma to collect information about a student's disability, 
its educational implications (via a functional analysis) and the sopport required 
fron within the region or fron the centre. Ihis instrumental counselling informa- 
tion is collected systematically and dutifully by regional staff at key interva],s 
of the academic year and, until recently, has served as the basis of the student's 
file in the regional centre. However, since the enphasis of these pro forma is to 
trigger the provision of support, they say nothing about the student's actual 
academic progress during the year. 



An inportant dimension in a system v*iere a student can expect a different Tutor each 
year is the briefing of the Tatar about the educational iitplications of the student's 
disability. In recent years, a number of reglois have placed increasing enphasis on 
this briefing and, to do so, sane, at the end of each year, have prepared a 'prose 
report' vAiich is thei sent on to the next Tutor. These prose r^rts, typically, are 
one page of A4 and are stored within the database in a special field. 



In the author's region, prose reports had been prepared in three previous years 
-or a limited number of students but, with the advent of the ear-tnarked funds, it 
was decided to produce a prose report on each student and r>en, at the beginning 
of 1987, to identify the relevant 'mtor(s) who were then sent a copy of the report. 
Ihis was followed by a 'phone call between the Tutor and his/her Staff lUtor to 
discuss the educatixDnal iitplications and the 1«^1 of any additional resource. Tnis 
exercise would have been difficult to organise without the use of a database. 

The counselling service traditionally acts as the local focal point for support to 
students with disabilities wi'chin the OU and, for the Senior Counsellors and Staff 
•mtors, the introduction of the databases will mean that, as the nore detailed picture 
of a student's needs arises, they will be faced with nore ch^lenges not just from 
the student perfective but also fran that of the Tutor seeking information, support 
and advice as to hew to meet the student's specific educational needs. It is here 
that the cross-referencing to staff vho have tutored a particular course in the past wit 
students with the same disability will be so useful since, via the networking, the 
search for a -Rator with a particular expertise may be extended to the v^ole of the U.K. 

At surtmer school, the current infonnation that is provided to staff is dominated by 
the student's daily living requiramsnts. Ifetrorkijig will enable the counselling 
and tutorial staff to have access to the prose reports on the student's educational 
progress and to be in a far better position to help maxijnise the student's learning 
potential. 

Much of the counsellijig is to do with "enabling" the student to take responsibility 
for hisAier studies and one dimension not to be overlooked in the develofsnent of 
databases must be to ensure t^.e student's active ijivolvanent not only by checking 
the accuracy of the data - especially prose reports - but also by encouraging active 
involvanent in discussing their- learning difficulties and what strategies might be 
enplqyed to overcane them. 

Ttie Data Protection Act, Disability Rights, and the growing enphasis on the student 
as the consumer should enable the concept of an educational partnership between the 
OU and its students with disabilities to ronain to the forefront. 

Sunrroary 

The database has arrived! Ihe reasons advanced above for its use have begun to 
create their own mcnientum as its exciting potential has been realised. But its 
potential to provide an enhanced educational experience for students with disabilities 
needs to be matched by continual developnent of the counselling skills of regional 
staff if the students are to be able to realise the full potential of distance 
education - namely, the freedcm to learn. 



ERJCCBD (May '87) 
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STRESS MANAGEMEWT AT A DISTANCE 



It had been said of dealing with stress that "we are dealing with a riddle 
wrapped in ah enigma in more of the same" vEisdorfer, 1977, p. 33). it is 
also generally agreed, in Australia at Jeast, because of open entry' schemes 
external or distance students are now a fairly mixed bunch in terms of such 
t-lt-mentr. as age, social class, intellectual ability and family t-nvi romr-nt . 
Given then that stress is a rather enigmatic concept, that the students are a 
fairly heterogeneous population and that they are at a distance, to try to 
develp a stress management package is a rather daunting task. 

There does seem to be agreement that stress is transactional in natur^r (e.g. 
Cox, 1970). Both the outdated environmental approach to stress, which saw 
stress as being produced by the environmental circumstances in whi»:h one lived 
(e.g. Holmes & Rahe, 1967), and the outdated person approach which saw stress 
as being a product of the perswn and hi:, or hc-r psychologii al ti aits (e.g. 
Spiel berger, 1972;, have t»rren replaced by the transactional approach. This 
transuit ioiicil approach is not meiely a synthesis of the environint^nt and persirr. 
ai»proaches, hut rather takes account of the person as an active, cognitive, 
peri.H.-ptual and emotional being who isi in a constant process of rev.ipro^:ity 
with his or her environment. As the person influences the environment, so the 
eriviromnent influences the person, and so une. Neither can i^hange in 
isolatior- in order to minimize the negative effects of stress. 

Tn the stress lUeraturo there is now a growing emphasis on J he concept of 
coping (Roskies & Lazarus, 1980). How people cope is now viewed as mortr 
important than the stress episodes themselves, Laxarus and his «ol It-agues uie 
predominant among those developing coping as a concept (e.g. Lazarus 
Launier, 1978). Coping is defined as "th--- person's constantly tliangin^ 
cognitive and behavioural efforts to mai:iage specific external and/or internal 
dHiicu:»ds tliat are appraised as taxing or exceeding the person's resources" 
fFolkman et al, 1906, p. 993). The key factors in this definition uf coping 
are that it is pi''H:ess oriented, it Ls contextual, and there are no a fg'iorl 
assumptions about what constitutes good and bad coping. Laz=iru5 and his 
colleagues also st^e copin^-; as having two major functions, regulating the 
stressful emotions and altering the troubled person-enviroment relation 
causing the distress (e.g. Folkman, Hchaefer & Lazarus, 1979}- 

What Lazarus and his colleagues are saying in a necessarily sound academii, way 
is what we as counsellors know through our own experience that people and 
tlieir situations are unique and that in order to be facilitative we need to 
take some sort of person-centred approach (tr.g. Rogers, 19G5: Kelly, l<)r,r*) . 
Of course, the counsellor of the distance student immediately faces enormous 
problems as any stress management package must enable each student to explore 
both his or her self and environment as a unique situation. 

Embedded in the problem of toeing person-f enti ed at a distance is Ihtr 
difficulty of providing a package to serve at least two goals, prevention and 
therapy. Some newly enrolled stud^^-nts will Wcint to use the package as ci 
preventative measure knowing that their years as a distance student will 
probably be str^>ssful, and will want to devise strategies to make sure they 
are as stress-free as possible. Other students, who already feel uncomfort- 
able stressed, will want more therapeutic help. Some will reali:f:e that they 
are having trouble with their environment (e.g. they are over-anxious about 
examinations or they use their time inefficiently). Otheis may want h»^lp with 
less clearly defined goals, perhaps their bodies are telling them something is 
wrong but they do not know quite what it could be. 
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It must also be reraerabered that, as Lazarus and his colleagues emphasize (c.g 
Lazarus & Launier, 1978), stress and coping is process orientated* Students 
leaching out for help with stress will be in a process. For example, a new'y 
enrolled student w.th a problem of a hostile spouse may well need to look at 
different issues to the continuing student whose spouse has become 
progressively more hostile as the years of study progress. 

Thus far sevt-ral difficulties involved in devising a stress managemenl package: 
have been raisrd. Such a package needs to be a peison-centred as possible, 
needs tu be both preventative and therapeutic, in nciture, needs to be mindful 
of process. 

Given tht-se difficulties what i:ould the shape and f^rm of such a pui^kage take? 
The fact that wr are delivering to a particular population, albeit a hetero- 
gttneous one, is helpful. Remembering that we need also to cater for general 
needs, there are particular problems-areas that as counsellors to distance 
students we know often cause difficulty. These areas include pioblems uf 
isolation, problems of time management, problems with significant others, 
problems with inefficient or non-existent study skills, and the less tangeabJe 
problems such as low self-esteem and self-confidence, and high levels o. 
anxiety. 

Apart from providing some means for the students to explore these issu»ss in 
their own context. ♦ it is also necessary to provide advice and referral 
suggestions which may or may not be institution-specific. For example, as 
well as being given a way to explore their difficulties with isolation on a 
personal level the student also nev;ds some concrete suggestions as to whom to 
contact in the institution for various kinds of help. 

Stress manageiitenL needs to be tackled on three levels, the cognitive, the 
behavioural and the physical level. All three are equally important and 
intervention on any one level usually has an effect on the others. Any stress 
mangement package needs to contain interventions on all three levels. For 
example, interventions of a cognitive nature could allow the student to 
understand his or her constructs (Kelly, 1S55) or identify his or her self- 
talk (Meichenbaum, 1977), Tnterventionfi of a behavioural nature could allow 
the student experience in planning time differently. Intervention? of a 
physical nature could teach the student some relaxation techniques. Audio 
tape seems to be a useful way of delivering such a package. Most people have 
an audio tape recorder whereas the use of video equipment is not so wide- 
spread. Pen axid paper exercises can be explained on a tape, the delivery can 
be made quite personal in nature and tlie recorded voice is excel Itmt for 
relaxation purposes. 

At the University of New England in Australia we have developed a set of two 
sixty-minute audio tapes on stress management, for sale at minimal cost, which 
any distance student may request. We also produce other tapes in the area of 
survival skills and study skills, all of which touch on the area of stress 
management, Th*^ first stress management tape takes the fonn of a long 
interview with one of tlie counsellors, and contains a simple yet relevant 
explanation of both chronic and aoute stress, Tlicrre follows some pen and paper 
exercises to identify such things as stress levels, early warning signs, 
stressful situations and how they are currently dealt wLth» and physical 
responses. The tape then goes on to explore time-management again using some 
pen and paper exen ises. 
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From couiist-lling distance students it seems that lack of assertive bt-hdviom 
ran cause an enormous amount of stress in the student. The aiea of assertive- 
ness training; is explored in general terras on the tape, but as this whoJc area 
needs a package in itself, the student is introduced to the ideas and rt^f erred 
to several books on the subject* On the first tape there is also a discussivoi 
of the benefits of relaxation for both chronic and acute stress, int.ludiiig 
inst ru( t ions on how to ustr the secohd tape which contains the relaxation 
exercises. The diSi:us5ion of relaxation includes the use of rhemical means to 
relax. The tape ends with some cognitive, behaviouial and physical 
interventions for dealing with examination anxiety. 

I^trveral exercises on the tapes i-volvej from those used at optional residential 
Oiieritation Schools which the University of New England runs for nt-wl> 
enrolled students. At these schools the exercises may be used by students who 
are seeking more of a thenpeutic goal. It is also hoped that the tapes are 
person-centred whilst at the sarae time providing referral information* They 
certainly address specific problem areas but it is hoped that they are useful 
fur those who see themselves as generally stressed. They are retiuested by a 
variety of students regardless of length of enrolment. The focus of the tapes 
are both towards regulating stressful t-motions and also altering the ttoubleJ 
person-enviroment relation causing distress, after Fokman & Lazarus (l:)i]0/. 

This then, is one way of dealing with the rather enigmatic concept of i»tress 
ft'>r a fairly heterogeneous population, at a distance. In the workshop on 
Sttr-s^s Mana gt-me nt at a Distance it is hoped that participants will share how 
tht^y deal with this area of counselling and it is envisaged that timi^ will Ite 
spent txperiencing some of the exercises mentioned in this papei . 
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SELECTICTI BY SPEX:iAL ENTOANTS ~ DOES IT 



BACKi3«3UND 

Since 1978, Dealcin University has offered undergraduate Bachelor of Arts 
programs in Humanities and Social Sciences for study by off-canpus* 
Applicants nay enter these programs 

a) as advanced standing entrants with credit for previous tertiary studies 

b) as normal entrants with higher school certificate, itBtriculation or 
their equivalent 

c) as special entrants when they have not corpleted secondary eduaation. 
(formerly termed "Mature Age") 

In commenting on plans for Deakin's offcanpus programs, in 1977 Eric Gough^ 
wrote: 

"It is our belief that in opening the doors of the University to people 
^Avo might otherwise be dolled a place because of limited educational 
qualifications and experience it beocmes our responsibility to maximise 
the possibility of their success. Accordingly, a counselling program is 
being developed v^ch will allow inteiding students, especially mature 
age applicants, to test their motivation, to understand better the 
denends of university study and to anticipate the role conflicts that 
arise between Qtplqyraent and stucfy or between demands of hone and family 
and the derrands of study. " 

2 

This was consistent with the ejqjerience at the Open University , which v^en 
embarking on its open entry policy, recognised that it would create a dotaiKi 
for counselling and so created its counselling service* 

In adopting this jMlosophy of open entry at Deakin in 1978, it was decided 
that applicants would not be required to pass an entry test or be actually 
selected for places, but that they iieeded sane support in the process of 
both itaking a decision to enrol and in adjusting to being a student. In 
developing this process it was assumed both possible and appr<^iate for any 
adult considering enrolment at Deakin to engage in a process of self - 
counselling. Ihe iitpoi±ant thing then, given that an adult has a reasonable 
level of self -awareness and. a willingness to make choices, was to provide a 
means whereby a person could engage effectively in the process and to have 
staff available who were able to provide support in working through some of 
the issues and questions raised. 

3 

Hie original intention was to establish a regional tutor/counsellor system 
similar to that at the Open University. However the demographic 
characteristics of Australia are very different from England, and there were 
rarely sufficient students at study centres enrolled in the same course to 
justify the appointment of local tutors and hence academic activities. As a 
result, study centre staff were encouraged to provide besic informatiOTi and 
help, and the majority of siapport was provided by located centrally student 
advisers and counsellors. 
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VJhen prospective students enquire about enroL^ient at Deakin University they 
are sent a copy of a brochure, "Guide to Off Canpus Studies". Part of this 
inclvides a section viiich encourages than to identify their basic learning 
goals - -what they vant to learn, hcM and ie a devil's advocate - "wh"^ 

Deakin?" 



Bie aims of this process as described by MDran and Croker are: 

1. Clarification of the individual's interests and goals; a corollary is 
the establishment of rnotivatiai. 

2. Examination of the uncertainties adults usually bring with them to the 
process of learning. All too often adults measure tharteelves negatively 
against the mythical paradigm of the school leaving student. Part of 
the process is to enable the adult to recognise the caipetence develc^)ed 
in other life areas. 

3. Inducing awareness of the need to make adjustments to established life 
patterns. Biis is critical and it is clear that itost adults 
overestimate the time available and underestimate v*at is required for 
study. Aljustnent of life patterns involves effort to establish the 
sr^^ort of family and others for the commitment of being a student. 

4. Provision of help for adjusting to the idiosyncrasies of the University 
envirmnent vMch often requires the demystifying of jargon. 

5. Provision of help in learning to be a stxxient, inclxxling information 
outlining resources available. 

6. Establishment of a relationship between the stixient aiKi staff of the 
Uhiversity vMch will facilitate siq^port in the learning process. 

In making application for admission via special entry, students are reouired 
to provide a statement of appraxiiiBtely one page in length, clarifying the 
reasons for taking up tertiary study, describing the responses they 
developed to issiaes raised in the self -selection secticxi, outliniJig v*iat 
disadvantages they may have suffered in the past vMch has prevented 
previous access to tertiary level study, and discussing v*at they saw as 
their particular problems in doing so and v*at solutions they thought might 
be possible. 

The aim is not to gather infomation for ootparative selection purposes, but 
rather to ensure applicants are clear about \*at they wont to do and to 
enable staff to identify misunderstarxiings or prt^lems, e.g. a desire for 
vocational training which is misdirected, or potential study difficulties. 

i^lications are then reviewed by student advisers/counsellors for 
eligibility (io age - not less than 21 years, nationality, etc.) They 
approve those vhich they perceive as apparently straightforward to be sent 
offers and this is done in chronological order of receipt until the quota of 
places has been filled. Accoipanying the offer to the applicant is a 
"counselling package", a booklet vMch describes more fiiLly the adjustments 




required in becoming a student, the likely problems and possible soluULons, 
and resources available to students. Applicants are invited to attend a 
non-oorpulsory "orientation day" vAxen these issues are explored in irore 
detail and they can iteet vd.th staff and discuss academic expectati.cwis. T5ie 
c ^active then is to enable the decision to accept the offer to be nsde vzith 
as much infomation before them as possible. 

When examining the applications, the student advisers identify those jAio 
seem to present a doubtful potential to succeed as reflected in apparent 
lack of motivation, xaiderestimation of viiat is involved, or unclear goals. 
Hi^-risk applicants are contacted by letter or teleptoie in order to 
explore the impression given and to discuss ways vMch nay be mDre 
appropriate for the applicant to ooisider. 

So the process remains one of self -selection vd.th help in varicais forms 
to stxxlents to clarify their goals and to decide \^ghether to proceed with 
enrolment. 

OmCCMES STUDY 

To consider vjhether this self -selection is the most sensible approach in the 
case of these students, a stud^* has been made cortparing the outooKes of 
these high-risk applicants with others vAio have entered through the special 
entry category. 

The process of identifying hig^-risk applicants was first introduced for 
those seeking oitry in 1986, and it was intended to formalise a process 
which had been used in differing forms by student advisers and the stixteit 
counsellor vAien reviewing the statements provided. 7 he reason for this nore 
formal approach was to validate a process v*ich had been largely individual 
and intuitive hithereto, and to inprove the consistency of it. 

The only ocnplete set of outcomes v*iich is available therefore is for the 
1986 academic y9ar and these are shown on table A. It can be seen that 
there vas little difference in the acceptance rates between the sexes in 
each case, but that the acceptance rate of "high-risks" was generally lower 
(7.2%) than for others. 

Table A illustrates the nunibers of students v^o successfully ccmpleted 
courses (subjects) in first semester. The remainder ccaisisted of those who 
did not ootplete, deferred their enrolment for one year or withdrew 
altogether (whether prior to the start of semester or later), "went 
missing", (ie did not participate and did not request deferral or 
withdrawal), or failed. 

The difference between the categories is again apparent; the oonpletion rate 
of hi^-risk students was approxijiately 8.4% lower. 

In second semester the gap can be seen to have ^widened in that the 
cotpletion rate of high-risk students was 15*0% lower than the others. When 
the categories are conpared with numbers at the offer stage, the difference 
was 15.1%* 
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Hie Australian Caiioiwealth Tertiary Education CciiiTtLssion requires its 
institutions to include in their annually reported statistics a "student 
progress ratio". That is a ratio of the number of units corpleted, to the 
student load. If students withdraw from a course within the first four 
weeJcs of senester, they are deoned not to have cannenoed, so the enrolitent 
is not inclixied in the cx>iant. Uiese fiyures differ iji this respect frcm 
those presented in "Eable A, which include total enrolment, irrespective 
of when the student withdrew. 

Us;ng the Student Progress Ratio, table B shows the outcorre of the two 
groups in 1986. Again there is an identifiable difference between the 
categories for this ratio. However when we examine the units corpleted per 
original number of students offered places, the difference between the 
categories becones quite inarted: 

high-risk: 35 units, 56 offers, ie the ratio is 0.62 
other 378 units, 370 offers, ie the ratio is 1.02 

Students comtencing in 1987 faced a slightly different circumstance in that 
the federal government introduced a Higher Education Administrative Charge 
(HEftC) of $250 per student. TMs was a flat charge irrespective of 
enrolitent category, ie v^ether part or fulltime, oncanpus or external. 
Whereas education at tertiary level hitherto had been essentially low cost, 
students in iraking their decision to enrol in 1987 had to decide whether 
they could or wanted to ccranit theniselves to a non-refundable expeaxiiture of 
this amount. The iirpact of the charge is currently tinder review, and it is 
unclear yet how it may have affected the outcome of high-risk students 
entering in 1987. 

At the time of writing, it is too early to know the conparative outcomes for 
first semester, however the acceptance rates have shown some interesting 
trends, reinforcing further the perceived differences between the two 
categories in 1986. Table C shows that the gap in accqptance rates between 
the two categories has widened from 7.2% in 1986 to 10.9% in 1987. 

The introduction of the HEAC has necessitated a closer scrutiny of Dealcin 
Iftuversity's intake policy. Uie fact that the fee is non-refundable has 
created some anger and bitterness amongst those students vAio find that for 
reascais often beyond their control they must defer their enrolttent or 
withdraw altogether-, but cannot obtain a refund. 

DOES SELF-SELECTION VORK? 
5 

Eric Gough, in reviewing the first intake of open entry students in 1978, 
stated: 

" . . .th^ire is no doubt that a itajority of nature age students retximing to 
study succeed admirably. Even the little that is done by way of 
preparation and counselling is adequate. What may be more iitportant is 
to identify those incoming students vdio could be characterised as higji 
risk students and to provide additiaial support for them. . . " 
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It has becxine more inportant than ever not only to ensure that adequate 
counselling is given to students prior to cxmnitting then\selves to enrolment 
and the payment of this fee, but having done so they must be given as much 
support as possible to persist vdth studies, it therefore follows that 
students vdio have been identified as high-risk are given the benefit of such 
counselling in order to enhance their awareness of the costs of changing 
their mind or the possibility of encomtering otherwise lananticipated 
difficulties vMch prevent their continuing vd.th enrolment. Generally, the 
danand for places at Deakin University has remained high despite the ' 
introduction of this HEAC, and the University could be criticised for misuse 
cf its resources in difficult times if it enrols students v^ose potential 
for a successful outcome has been perceived as doubtful, and v^o may be 
occupying places which could be more productively used. 

Alan Pitman^ reviewed the use of the counselling package in 1978 and in his 
study found that study difficulties stood out clearly as the nost severe and 
widespread type of problem. He concluded: 

"It is clear that counselling is important in enabling applicants to 
reach decisiais consonant with their interests. ihe greatest concern to 
these people is in regard to their capacity to write appropriately 
assessable work, and to study effectively. 

Future investigations should attenpt to identify those skills and 
techniques vMch staff assume students bring with than, and set these 
against those assumed by prospective students, and those actually used bv 
students . 



. . . One line of useful investigation should lead to the trialling of 
short (five to six weeks) skill development courses prior to camencemant 
of courses. By such means early attrition may be reduced both by moving 
it forward to the enrolment point for seme, and by reducing early 
frustration for those students proceeding to studies." 

■7 

However Gough and Coltman showed that students can be seen as high-risk for 
a variety of reasons. Hiey pointed to a range of exanples such as a student 
with a physical disability, another with a lack of English expression, a 
student with a chronic history of withdrawal, and a pregnant wotan wishing 
to undertake fulltine study. 

Ihe issue then is that in the absence of a decentralised tutor/counsellor 
support network at Deakin and the unlikelihood of providing increased 
support to high-risk students, vdiether the University can afford to retain a 
policy of self -selection. 

It would seam that there are possibly three alternatives: 

1. Hie self -selection policy is retained as true 'open entry', and as 

much information as possible is provided to ensure tliat informsd decisions 
to enrol are made by the applicant irre. rtive of our percepjtions of risk 
level for them. 
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2. OSie policy retains in place except for those applicants whose 
potential is perceived as doubtful and are therefore considered as high- 
risk. If DcOkin adopts this approach, it then must decide also \ghether, as 
well as providing more counselling for such people, to provide for them 
bridging or sanpling couraes prior to fonral enroiment. 

3, The introduction of a provisional registration® similar to that 
described at the Open Universi^. IftKier this arrangottent, students could 
Blect to pay a provisicaial registration fee, perhaps during the latter part 
of the preceding year thereby receiving course materials early. After 
three months of adjustment and 'trying out' , they could decide vflhether to 
pay the balance of their fee and continue with, their enrolment for the rest 
of the year. 
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TRHUS A Bie outoanes of special entrants enrolled in BA prograns in 1986 



Other than high risk 
Males FaiBles Total 



high-risk 
Males FetBles Total 



Bie nunibers of applicants for special entry to whom offers were made to the 
BA progzrams 

113 257 370 25 31 56 

Of these offers made, the following nunbers of acceptances were received and 
studoits enrolled, (as a percentage of offers made is shown in parenthesis) 
100(88.5) 224(87.2) 324(87.6) 20(80.0) 25(80.6) 45(80.4) 

Nuittoers of students who cotpleted courses in first semester 

41(36.3) 130(50.6) 171(46.2) 6(24.0) 14 (45.2) 20(35.7) 



First semester cotpletion as a percentage of those originally accepted and 
enrolled 

41.0 58.0 52.8 30.0 56.0 44,4 

Numbeirs of stixients vAio ccnpleted courses in second semester 

38(33.6) 97(37.7) 135(36.5) 3(12.0) 9(29.0) 12(21.4) 

Second semester ccrpletion as a percentage of those originally accepted and 
enrolled 

38.0 43.3 41.7 15.0 36.0 26.7 




• othnr stv.Vnls (nv^Us) 

V 

s 

\ 

high- r irk (f'^.vUo';) 



Acceptance of Conploted Ccnpleted 
offers 1st saivjstor ?nd sctir^stor 



TABLE B Courses cxxtpleted as a ratio to courses enrolled in for special 
entrants in 1986 



Other than high risk 
Males Fenales Ototal 



Males 



Number of students not cotpleting first semester 
0/120 0/118 0/236 0/29 

Number of students ccnpleting first semester only 
3/6 34/58 37/64 3/4 



high-risk 
Females 



0/20 



K /I n 



Number of students cotpleting first and second semester 

117/118 224/227 341/345 8/8 19/21 



Ibtals 



120/242 



258/403 



378/645 



11/41 



24/51 



Total 

0/49 

8/14 

27/29 
35/92 



Student Progress Unit Ratio 
0.50 0.64 



0.59 



0.27 



0.47 



0.38 



TftBLE C Outccre of special entrants enrolled in BA programs in 1987 

Numbers of applicants for special entry to vAion offers were made to the BA 
programs. 



Other than high risk 
Males Fenales Ototal 



123 



247 



370 



Males 
28 



high-risk 
Fenales Ototal 



47 



75 



Of these offers made, the following numbers of acceptances were received and 
students enrolled, (as a percentage of offers made is shown in parentheses) 

102(82.9) 200(81.0) 302(81.6) 17(60.7) 36(76.6) 43(70.7) 
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Vocational Guidance Provision for Distance Students in Higher Education 
- soae findings from an international survey 

Judith Page , Senior Counsellor, Open University > London Region 



In September 1986 I initiated a simple international survey of provision 
of vocational guidance in distance adult and higher education* a use 
the phrase 'vocational guidance* to encompass the range of information, 
advice and counselling available to students, relating to their choice 
of occupation and its educational implications) • Vy interest stemmed 
from ray involvement in the British Open University's vocational guidance 
provision: a combination of careers information booklets, workshops, 
written advice and referral, personal telephone counselling and computer- 
assisted guidance, (1) I wrote to 178 institutions provided from the 
database of our International Centre for Distance Learning, requesting 
information and views on any vocational guidance offered to their 
distance students* 56 responses have been received to date* (2) 

The ICDL identifies three types of institution offering distance higher 
education: purely distance teaching institutions (Type A); conventional 
institutions with a distance teaching department (Type B); and 
conventional institutions which are developing a distance teaching 
programme (Type C)* Responses from geographical areas by institution 
type were as follows: 

Asia Australia Europe N. America C. & S. America 



Type A 4 2 2 1 

Type B 5 11 1 13 l 

Type C 5 5 5 1 



There are some important gaps, notably the absence as yet of any 

information from African institutions* Nevertheless these 56 

institutions provide a range of models of vocational guidance for 
distance students* 



The Range of Provision 

The sharpest difference lay between Type A institutions, and Types 
B and C, which had in many cases an established on-campus counselling 
or careers centre already serving its younger, full-time students, 
providing a working base for a service to off-campus students* As a 
result only 9 of these out of 46 appeared to offer no specific vocational 
guidance, compared with 7 out of the 10 purely distance institutions, 
which also suffered from being more recently established* The provision 
for distance students in institution types B and C depended largely on 
two factors: how well-resourced and well-developed the existing 
on-campus service was; and how accessible to off-campus students* 



contd/. 
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As you would expect there was a blight tendency for type B institutions 
to have a clearer perception of the needs of distance students and to 
have adapted provision for them. 

Overall the range of provision was extremely wide. Only 19 out of the 
56 employed specialist careers advisors. Some offered no provision at 
all; sometimes because of the political context: 

'Firms lay claim to their employees' work both during their 
education and after graduation. So there is no need for 
vocational gui dance \ 

'The need for counselling is extreme, but the government would 
look upon it as an unwarrantable expense, and the first steps 
towards "welfarism"'. 

Another group of low providers referred all students to state careers 
services which they believed to be adequate, especially for students 
mainly in employment. 

Sometimes financial constraints limited provision severely: 

'There is me plus a secretary versus 12,000 students. We can 
offer therefore, no special services to anybody - we help 
as much as we can those who walk through the door. We have 
no computer gadgetry and no budget'. 

In some cases the geographical spread was so great, or employment patterns 
so variable, or so unrelated to the western industrialised model, that 
a centralised service geared to this model was inappropriate. 

The largest group comprised institutions which provided an on-campus 
service which was available to adult, external students but which made 
no special effort to attract them or provide access. These tended to 
experience a low level of use by distance students, which reinforced 
the view that there was a low level of need. Those which attempted to 
extend their services reported greater usage. The fact that some of 
their strategies were very simple suggests that recognition of need and 
advertisement may in themselves stimulate use. These institutions also 
tended to have a larger professional and support staff and a budget 
which allowed a reasonable level of counselling and publication. But 
all these factors interweave: an institution with a strong commitment 
both to its adult and distance students and to counselling is likely 
to allocate more resources, and employ more specialist staff. 



Means and Methods 

The full range of vocational guidance methods was found across the 
spectrum, in particular information leaflets and personal counselling, 
either face-to-face or, especially with distance students, by telephone. 
Some institutions ran workshops, mostly at the initial career planning 
stage. Surprisingly, perhaps, only three used computer-assisted 
vocational guidance (CAVG), all United States universities. The dilemma 
was put thus: 
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In North America right now, the 'advising' model of career 
counselling has been supplanted by a more experiential group 
model or by computerized testing, information and self- 
assessment computer services. Since the latter are extremely 
expensive for our very tight university budgets, our career 
counsellors have developea group workshops for most career 
counselling services . 

The problem remains, however, that workshops tend to be inaccessible 
to distance students, and inadequate without personal support 
counselling for the more heterogeneous needs of adults. 

Special Provision for Distance Students 

Strategies adopted to overcome the barriers of access to careers 
services experienced by distance students included: 

- Self-directed career planning materials, ranging from self -scoring 
questionnaires, through more substantial workbooks, to courses 

or modules of courses. 

- Timetabling space and providing resources for vocational guidance 
at on-camp<is residential schools in the distance teaching 
programme, or at special day schools or evening classes. 

- Arrangements for distance students to telephone on-campus advisors 
on a tollfree' telephone line for the cost of a local call. 

- Television, radio and student magazines to share information. 

- Personal .referral to local agencies, libraries, schools, 
information services. 

- Advisors based at local centres. 

- Outreach work, both to adults generally in the wider community, 
including part-time and distance students, and by visits to 
outlying university centres. 

- Adaptation of career planning and job research workshops to a 
weekend format at local centres. 

- Use of postgraduate students as support careers advisors working 
to a specialist, to. expand resources. 

- Use of present and past distance students as part of a resource 
network. 

The Need for Provision 

The wide variation in provision found in the survey stemmed from a range 
of factors - political, economic and social context, resources, age of 
institution^ Much of it, however, seemed to be due to the perception 
of need. This perception was related to two main factors, encapsulated 
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in this letter: 



We have no careers guidance in our Institute • The main reason 
for that is the government maintains careers guidance offices 
open to all who might need it. The other reason is that nearly 
all of our students are already employed and study with us in 
their leisure time** 

Several institutions referred to the availability of external provision, 
especially in Scandinavian countries, which run nationwide employment 
agencies, and in Australia, where the Commonwealth Employment Services 
operate. How appropriate these state services are for adult undergraduates 
and graduates is not clear: while some institutions expressed confidence 
in them, others suggested they may have limitations. It is possible 
that where such agencies do exist, a collaborative system involving personal 
referral after initial counselling by the academic institution works 
well. 

Even V :e important was the belief, articulated in several responses, 
that part-time students, mainly employed already, or caring for 
children, are not looking for work or career change. In some 
institutions offering specific professional updating courses this was 
clearly the case. However, where undergraduate programmes were offered, 
others saw adult distance students as 'probably involved in, or anticipating, 
a career change' and of 'housewives* as 'the group most interested in 
gaining ideas of future paid employment*. My own survey of London . -udents 
in 1986 tends to confirm th.^ view: out of 722 students responding, 662 
were in work or caring for children; but 339 were studying with a view 
to getting a job or changing career. (3) 

Some institutions identified pre-course vocational guidance as especially 
important: *We could do much more in this field, with a view to ensuring 
that students enrol on the right course for them, and thereby reducing 
the dropout rate*; one provided special career programmes for entrants, 
especially single parents and homemakers. 

Changes in the world economy have, in addition, increased the need: 

*Up until the last 10 years the state has enjoyed, for the most 
part, full employment. However, in more recent times we have 
suffered an unemployment rate of 8% and there is no immediate 
likelihood of the situation changing dramatically. It is my 
impression that as a result of the competitive employment 
market, students are considering their careers more seriously*. 



Future Developments 

The future is likely to see a growing need for vocational guidance 
amongst non-traditional students in higher education, in a climate of, 
on the one hand, personal change and enhanced expectations based on 
their new educational experience and qualifications, and on the other 
economic and social change leading to fewer and different employment 
opportunities. Whether the need will be met is less clear. Commitment 
to guidance and counselling generally is variable; budgets are uncertain; 
impartial student-focussed vocational guidance, rather than employer 
control or abandoned self-he!] p, may be seen as an expensive luxury, 
particularly for adults. Development of computer-assisted guidance 
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the L^;n^ ? implementation is expensive. Nevertheless 

eft??^? ? ' expertise and the need are there; and the beneficial 

prioritifs'in fZ'''%"'" ^".'^'^^P^"^ '^^V Prompt a Readjustment of 
priorities in favour of vocational guidance for the growine number of 
part-time, distance-learning, adult students. ^ 



Notes 



±1 rtfn n'^ provision can be found in 'Vocational Guidance 

from the%^"rr'''' '^^f^^ "^^^ Published papers 

EducaHon ^"'^^^"^tional Workshop on Counselling in Distance 



2. Further responses will , it is hoped., be received in due course. 

3. This trend is confirmed by the 1985 survey of Open Unlversitv 
graduates, of which 4 out of 10 reported I change of occupation. 



JF/smj 
April 1987 
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steps To Ygux Future 



Submitted for : ICDE 
International Workshop on 
Counselling in Distance Educaticr* 
September , 1987 



By: Ruby Gervais, Co-ordinator 
Student Services 
Centre for Continuing Education 
Laurentian University 
Sudbury, Ontario 
Canada 
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steps To Your Future 

Distance Education learners are rapidly becoming the larger 
segment of our part-time Univ'ersity student population. In 1972, 
Laurent ian University started its Distance Education programme 
by offering five television/correspondence courses. In an 
attempt to meet the growing educational needs of these students, 
our multi-media Distance Education programme has expanded 
substantially. Approximately eighty courses are currently being 
offered and additional courses are being prepared. We also 
recently acquired the bilingual name "Envision" for our Distance 
Education programme, thereby promoting a positive academic future 
for our Distance Education learners. 

It is now possible for a Distance Education learner to 
obtain an entire Bachelor of Arts degree and Post RN BScN 
through Envision. Courses from several subject areas are 
offered through Envision > However, concentrations or majors are 
available in the subject areas of Law and Justice, Psychology and 
Religious Studies. New technologies help us meet the Distance 
Education learner needs for schedule flexibi]ity and variety in 
the modes of d^li-'ery, including print-based, audio cassettes, 
audio-visual cassettes, broadcast television and teleconfe- 
rencing. Through Envision, Laurentian University attempts to 
meet the learning needs of students who are geographically 
scattered over an area twice the size of France. We have also 
had Distance Education students from each of Canada's ten 
provinces as well as some students from far away places such as 
Nairobi, Kenya and Hamilton, New Zealand. 
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In 1986, Marian Croft, Director of the Centre for Continuing 
Education and Part-time Studies, the administrative unit within 
the University responsible for all studies other than regular 



student services available to prospective part-time students. 



She requested the creation of a pre-University package designed 
to help adults decide whether university studies could satisfy 
their learning needs. The result of her request was the creation 



Professor Cheryl Cranley, (Cranley, 1986, pg • 1) This was a 
great breakthrough for our Distance Education programme. Envi- 
sion. By promoting the First Step kit, it is our hope to reach 
prospective students from various age groups, education and work 
backgiounds and most importantly from diverse geographic loca- 
tions . 

We hope to reach those adults who would not normally 
consider university study for themselves, * Many prospective 
learners cite lack of confidence and fear of failure as the major 



deterrents to pursuing a university education, (ironside, 1986, 
Pg. 13). Personal fears about returning to academic study can be 
confronted before students accept the challenge of following 
a first university course. Some adults falsely believe that 
university education is only available to those students who 
possess youth, wealth and the opportunity to study on a full-time 
basis. Students need to learn that there is no threat of 



full-time programmes made a major commitment to improving the 



of the non-credit Distant Learning package, The First Step, by 
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ridicule, that the university is open and its resources available 

to them. Some prospective students are geographically isolated 

and may be totally unaware that they too may avail themselves to 

the University's resources through the Envision programme. They 

do not know who to call or where to write for assistance. 

Many Distance Education learners are admitted as "mature 

students" . These are people twenty-one years of age or older and 

who have been away from school for at least one year. Every 

other aspect about new mature students may be different. They 

may have various levels of education, cultural backgrounds, study 
I 

skills, etc. Their level of satisfaction will oe based on their 

ability to obtain courses and programmes that fulfill their 
f 

expectations. (Paulet, 1986, pg . 6). These newly admitted 
students are prime candidates to benefit frCiA the First Step 
kit. It is structured in such a way that prospective students 
make decisions about personal readiness for university work. 

Envision students follow the same rules and regulations as 
the regular on-campus students. Therefore the general infor- 
mation that is regularly shared with on-campus students over the 
counter or by phone has been included in the First Step manual. 
This provides students who may be hundreds of miles away with 
efficient meaningful information on very short notice. The First 
Step is a beginning towards the formation of a positive communi- 
cation link between the Distance Education learners and the 
university. Since the majority of student inquiries are often 
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similar in nature and usually arrive at peak periods, we find 
many problems are solved by sending out the First Step kit 
immediately upon request. 

The First Step manual contains general information about 
university studies, followed by specific information about 
Laurentian University and a view of the universi ty from the 
perspective of an adult learner. Reasons why adults return to 
university studies as well as the reasons for not returning are 
discussed at great length. Prospective learners are encouraged 
to consider their personal needs. 

Students are expected to work through the manual, chapter 
by chapter without specific time limits. However, several 
assignments have been included for them to complete once they 
feel comfortable V7ith the questions. These assignments are 
submitted to the First Step author, Prof. C. Cranley for her 
comments and the assignments quickly returned. This encourages 
ongoing dialogue between the prospective student and the 



ofessor. Encouragement draws on motivation from within and 



allows them to be aware of their strengths. (Weinberg, 1978, 
pg. 107). Since p.;of. Cranley entered the university system as an 
adult learner, she is easily atle to share and appreciate the 
concerns and reservations of the adult learners. 

The various academic courses and programmes offered by 
Laurentian University are listed in the manual. Students are 
shown the various options they may wish to pursue. Sometimes, 
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students may register for a course without knowing how it fits 
into an academic programme or what other course might have 
been more benefical. Unless the student makes a request for 
academic assistance, a poor choice of course may go unnoticed 
until it is too late! 

Simply because the majority of Distance Education learners 
are adults one should not assume that they are totally aware of 
their academic needs. Students should consider several factors 
when choosing a course. Although it is important to know how a 
particular course fits into an academic programme, it is equally 
important to know that it may affect their family responsi- 
bilities, financial situation, work schedule, etc. As an 
example, a student rogisterinc; for a science course may need to 
work extra hours away from home to fulfill specific lab requi- 
rements. Also, if the First Step user is a current Distance 
Education learner, the course may help avoid any feelings of 
confusion or isolation that student may be experiencing . In 

turn, a course withdrawal may be avoided. 

1 

According to Robert Paulet, Representatives of distant 

education institutions contend that their goal is to promote an 

t 

attitude of independence. (Paulet, 1986, pg 2). Laurentian 
University wants to promote a positive, caring attitude towards 
Distance Education learners. Even though they are studying 
independently, they should never feel isolated from 
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the University. The learner's personal chances of success at 

university study are discussed extensively. When an individual 

has a goal he wishes to achieve and he sees the material 

available to him as relevant to achieving that goal, learning 

I 

takes place with great rapidity. (Rogers, 1969, pg. 158). 

The First Step manual is unusual in that it also contains 
several personal letters of encouragement written by other 
part-time students who eagerly gave of their time to share their 
personal learning experiences. There are also three audio- 
cassettes of student interviews included in the kit. It is very 
reassuring for prospective students to receive positive feedback 
and to hear verbal support from their peers. A great deal of 
emphasis is placed on the individual's ability to achieve a 
balance in life with respect to family, work and studies. Moti- 
vation is the premise behind the act. They need to become 
involved through participation. (Weinberg, 1986, pg • 21). 

They need to develop a sense of community. The psychologist, 

t 

Robert Gagne stated an attitude can change as a result of a 
single experience . (Gagne, 1977, pg. 242). In the past, lack 
of accurate, appropriate information may have left some pros- 
pective students in the dark, feeling isolated and confused. The 
First Step ki t can be a quick , posit ive response to the needs of 
these individuals . 

Distance Education Programmes across Canada face high 
attrition rates. We believe course withdrawals will be reduced 
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substantially In our Envision programme once students are better 

Informed about University studies through their use of the First 

Step kit. 
t 

As Holmberg (1985) has noted, the printed word Is still 
the most important medium of communication in distance educa- 
tlon. (CDIJ ( 1986) pg. 85). The First Step is currently 
being advertised in our Part-time Studies Calendar which is 
mailed to each current student and each prospective part-time 
student upon request. The First Step is advertised on a tear-off 
application form which can be filled out and returned by the 
interested individual, along with a cheque for $40.00. The kit 
is mailed out immediately. We hope to broaden the distri- 
bution area by eventually producing a First Step brochure. 
This brochure will be distributed to all schools, libraries, 
social service agencies thoughout northeastern Ontario, anywhere 
and everywhere prospective adult learners may be reached. 

University study may not be an appropriate choice of study 
for everyone. Although the decision and commitment must come 
from within the individual, the learning experience of university 
study can be enhanced when a prospective learner takes advantage 
of what the First Step has to offer. Individuals need to 
make the best possible personal choices, acknowledge their 
responsibilities and set priorities. The First Step kit can help 
do this. All adult learners deserve a second chance to further 
their education, if they really want to take the first step! 
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The 'Dual-Mode Professor « ; The Subject 
Speolaliat as Tutor 

We are no doubt all aware that some theorists in adult learning argue 
so strongly for student autonomy and individualisation that any tutor- 
initiated contact is regarded as an unwarranted assault on the adult 
learner's independence. On the other hand, experts such as Baath (I98H pp. 

^ essential part of any tutor's duties to make 
Moftfi ^° "^wly enrolled students. As Holmberg comments 

(1986 p. 31), "the two approaches contrasted pose a problem to many liberal 
distance educators who would like to treat their students as mature- 
responsible personalities, but who still feel there is a duty to ' 
spontaneously support them and, if at all possible, prevent their 
experiencing failure." 

There seems not to be much conclusive evidence yet that a personal 
style of presentation of distance learning material and of supportive 
tutoring leads to greater learner satisfaction and success. However some 
research such as, for example, that done by Rekkedal (I985) into the 
beneficial effects of a personal tutor-counsellor system has been done. 
This study suggests higher completion rates as well as more interest, 
activity and involvement with course materials on the part of students 
working with tutor-counsellors. 

To an academic subject specialist who has for almost fifteen years 
had the experience of first preparing the learning packages and then 
teaching, or tutoring, them to classes of students ranging in number from 
six to sixty or more, Holmberg's two contrasted approaches represent a 
familiar dilemma. The effort to design a package which is so user-friendly 
that it makes the learner as completely independent as possible is going to 
save its producer a very great deal of tutorial time later on, time which 
most university teachers these days find is in ever shorter supply. 

All the same, no matter how well-designed for independent learning my 
course package may be, I also know from experience that many, perhaps most. 
Of those using it need some tutorial support as well. These students 
appreciate the subtlety of custom-tailored reactions to their perceptions 
and misconceptions from their teacher, even when turnaround time is slow. 
As their tutor I can in part relieve their isolation, while my voice on 
audiocassette lectures and tutorials becomes as familiar as an ^Id 
friend's. 

As the subject specialist, in tutoring I can enrich the course 
materials for the sophisticated students, who are sometimes neglected in 
coi'-rses designed to be accessible even to inexperienced learners. As 
tutor, I can match and introduce learners to each other (recent examples 
include two retired professionals in Ottawa both studying classics, or two 
middle-aged widows, one in poor health, learning Latin in small separate 
rural communities). Letters, phone calls, even meetings result if both 
students wish to make contact. Again, as their academic tutor, I can also 
give advice and guidance to learners who need to acquire some general 
academic skills or whose basic understanding of the subject has been 
inadequately developed. But above all, distance learners can rely, we 
hope, on top quality academic support from the subject specialist. 
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Distance learners need three kinds of support, academic, motivational 
and counselling in general. Few will make use of all three often. Most 
distance learners become increasingly independent as they develop skills 
and experience and their need for support services may then diminish. 
However, each institution offering distance education must decide how to 
provide academic, motivational and counselling support to its students. 
The support structures, as Spronk observes (1985), should be an integral 
part of the distance system's design and built into its learning packages 
from the start as a "safety net", and they should be available before, 
during, and ideally even after the student's learning experience. 

Academic support needs include specific subject-related tutoring: 
how to grasp difficult concepts, how to approach a new aspect of the 
material, how to work on a particular assignment. They may also inelud3 
more general discussion: how course content relates to the wider 
discipline, how the discipline reflects prior or future experience of the 
learner's world, what constitutes such concepts as, for example, proof, 
evidence, the scientific method, inductive reasoning, academic analysis and 
synthesis. 

Motivational support may be simply sympathetic and tactful 
encouragement. It may be required to help the learners get started, to 
carry them through the mid-course doldrums or to give them courage to face 
a final examination hurdle when their self-confidence is at dead low. A 
musician phoned me five years ago from Vancouver, three thousand miles 
away, on the day before the elementary Greek exam. He had decided not to 
write the paper. I enouraged him at least to try it, told him he had 
nothing to lose, and wxshed him luck, reminding him of his successful 
term's work so far. He achieved an A on the course, with a perfectly 
respectable job on the exam. So much for performance nerves and two or 
three minutes of a tutor's time! Motivational support may also include 
some problem-solving and provision of information. What seems to a distant 
student an insoluble difficulty or an incurable inadequacy can often be 
sorted out and a solution can be provided by a competent motivational 
counsellor. 

Counselling in general consists of a variety of support services. 
These include career advice, both academic and post-acadcaic or vocational; 
secondly, therapeutic counselling for personal problems, life crises and so 
on; thirdly, diagnostic and remedial counselling to develop study skills, 
effective time management, student professionalism, stress management and 
so on; and lastly, administrative counselling to assist students with 
handling the system efficiently or to act as an ombudsman in cases of 
conflict. 

In considering what types of support providers can be made available 
for independent learners we may mention study groups, remedial learning 
packages, local resource centres, community resources, canputerised 
responses to students' questions or assignments. Each of these deserves 
individual discussion, but here we are primarily interested in tutors and 
whether their ability to provide skilled support services can be improved. 

Some types of tutor may be better at providing one kind of support 
rather than another. The matrix included here suggests the various tutor 
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types and their particular support skills* The conclusions which I am 
going to draw from it are that each distance learner should be able to 
consult with at least two and sometimes three or more tutors, advisers and 
counsellors. These are, first, the academic tutor, and ideally I believe 
this should be Ihe course author, to provide academic and motivational 
support; secondly, the individual adviser who is assigned permanently to 
each student to provide motivational and counselling support. Both of 
these, the academic tutor and the assigned adviser? should have immediate 
access to the various counsellors who are attached to the system itself 
forming a professional systemwide staff of experts. In addition, a senior 
administrative counsellor may act as both an ombudsman and a broker on-call 
for any student needing help. 

Each of these tutors, advisers and counsellors should form an 
essential link in what Sewart (1978 pp. 1-2) refers to as a "continuity of 
concern" for the student. These are also Sewart *s "intermediaries" between 
the system and the individual, whose "primary coi Dern... is not for the 
system itself, but rather for the individuals and alt^.oujh they are 
normally employees of the system, they seek to represent individual needs 
to such an extent that they force the system to take cognisance of such 
needs." 

What can we do in practice to provide good tutor-counsellor support? 
The subject specialist as academic tutor should tutor students with 
individual and personal attention, train any graduate student markers 
carefully and monitor them continually, develop his or her own good 
motivational skills and at least some some counselling skills, and develop 
adequate brokering skills. (By brokering in this context I mean the 
ability to put the student in contact quickly with those people in the 
systemwide support structure who are most likely to provide the appropriate 
help.) The student adviser should remain with the learners permanently, 
keeping careful records and notes to ensure complete familiarity with their 
progress, act as an intermediary between the system and the student and 
develop good brokering skills. The administrative counsellor should 
develop a master-broker «s skills, work closely with admissions, withdrawals 
or complaints committees, understand the system thoroughly and have the 
power to short-circuit it and act as ombudsman at need. 

Unfortunately, the university at which I teach is unlikely to be the 
only dual-mode institution at which the jury-rigged support structures do 
not form an adequate safety-net for all its indepeL.ent learners. The 
distance students who are unlucky enough to encounter an overworked 
professor who leaves all the marking to one graduate student this term, 
another the next, none of whom fully appreciate the need for supportive 
tutoring, can fall plummeting into fail e or withdraw from further 
distance learning through no real fault of their own. The system may seem 
to them little better than a callous money making network of red-tape. A 
well-designed humane and responsive support system could prevent such a 
disastrous outcome. 
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TYPE OF TUTOR 



TYPE OF SUPPORT SUPPLIED TO STUDENT 





ACADEMIC 


MOTIVATIONAL 


COUNSELLING 


COMMITMENT TO 
STUDENT AS 
:4DiVIDUAL 


instructor 

(acadamic 
author or 
subject specialist) 


excellent 


variable 


usually 
poor 


variable - 
sometimes good? 


Sub^fiC*" tutor 

(permanent 
course/subject- 
attached) 


good to 
excellent 


good 


often 
good 


variable - 
usually good? 


(permanent 
student-attached) 


poor 


excellent 


good to 
excellent 


excellent 


counsellor 

(permanent 
system-attached, 
expertise varies) 


poor 


good 


excellent 


variable - 
good to 
poor 


marker 

(transient 
department- 
attached, grad. 
teaching ass't) 


variable - 
good to 
poor 


variable - 
good to 
poor 


poor 


va'';ab!e - 
usually poor? 
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FRAME ONE 



WHY DO INDEPENDENT LEARNERS WITH WELL-DESIGNED SELF- 
CONTAINED LEARNING PACKAGES STILL NEED A SUPPORT 
SYSTEM? 

Two contrasted approaches 

- student autonomy and individuaiisation 

- tutor support and advice 
Beneficial effects of tutor-counsellor system 

- higher completion rates 

- greater interest and activity 
Experience suggests students benefit most from 

- well-designed learning packoges 

- individual responses from tutor 

- contact with tutor {also other students) 

- enrichment for 'good' students 

- remedial advice for 'poor' students 

- guidance for inexperienced students 
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FRAME TWO 

WHAT KINDS OF SUPPORT DO INDEPENDENT LEARNERS NEED? 



Academic 

- specific or subject- related 

- general: academic techniques 

academic/intellectual experience 

Motivational 

- diagnostic (see 'counselling') 

- sympathetic 

- encouragemont: information 

pre-enrolment 

in-course 

completion 

Counselling 

~ career: academic 

post-academic/vocational 

- diagnostic/practical: 

student professionalism, study skills, time management 

- therapeutic/personal: 

crisis counselling, life problems 

- administrative: 'ombudsman' 
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FRAME THREE 

WHAT TYPES OF SUPPORT-PROVIDERS COULD BE MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR INDEPENDENT LEARNERS? 

- Study groups (peer groups, self-help groups) 

- Remedial learning packages (basic knowledge, study skills, 'Are 
you ready for . . .?', pre-courses) 

- Resource centres (a./v. access, computer terminals. Visitors', 
teleconferences, local tutors) 



" Computerised responses 



- Community resources (libraries, schools, community counsellors, 
student networks, volunteers, clubs) 



- Tutors (local, semi-local, central or institutional) 
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instructor 

(academic 
author or 
subject specialist) 



subject tutor 

(permanent 
course/subject- 
attached) 



student adviser 

(permanent 
student-attached) 



counsetlor 

(permanent 
system-attached, 
expertise varies) 



marker 

(transient 
department- 
attached, grad. 
teaching ass't) 



ACADEMIC 



excellent 



good to 
excellent 



poor 



poor 



variable 
good to 
poor 



MOTIVATIONAL 



variable 



good 



excellent 



good 



variable 
good to 
poor 



COUNSELLING 



usually 
poor 



often 
good 



good to 
excellent 



excellent 



poor 



COMMITMENT TO 
STUDENT AS 
INDIVIDUAL 



variable - 
sometimes good? 



variable - 
usually good? 



excellent 



variable - 
good to 
poor 



variable - 
usually poor? 
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FRAME FIVE 



WHAT IS THE IDEAL TUTOR-COUNSELLOR SUPPORT FOR 
INDEPENDENT LEARNERS? 



- An academic tutor (subject specialist) 

- An assigned adviser (student specialist) 

- An administrative counsellor - 'broker/ombudsman' (system 
specialist) 

PLUS a back-up (systemwide) professional staff of experts: 

remedial workers, personal counsellors, study skills/basic 
skills providers, library/community resources advisers, 
registrars, technicians, vocational/career counsellors, etc. 



So each student should have 

- an academic tutor 

course/subject related 

intensive but self-limiting contact 

- an assigned adviser 

regular contact 
permanent intermediary 

- an administrative counsellor 

on-cail as needed 
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FRAME SIX 



WHAT CAN WE DO IN THE REAL WORLD TO SUPPLY GOOD 
TUTOR-COUNSELLOR SUPPORT? 



Subject speclanst or academic tutor should 

- tutor students individually and personally 

- train markers carefully and monitor continually 

~ develop good motivational and some counselling skills 

- develop adequate brokering skills 
Student adviser should 

- remain with student permanently 

- keep careful records and guide student with them 

- act as intermediary between system and student 

- develop good brokering skills 
Administrative counsellor should 

- act as ombudsman 

- develop master-broker's skills 

- work with admissions, withdrawals or complaints 
committees 

- understand the system and have some power to 
shortcircuit it 
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EMPATHY AS A CHARACTERISTIC OF DISTANCE EDUCATION - THEORY AND EMPIRICAL 

FINDINGS 



Borje Holmberg 
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With empathy is usually meant the power of projecting oneself into and 
understanding someone else's work. A certain amount of empathy in relation to 
student's work and situation is in my view required of all distance educators. 



General theoretical approach 

Basically, empathy in our context v/ould seem to denote the capacity aiid 
readiness to experience and, as it were, personally to feel student's 
uncertainty, anxiety and hesitation on one hand, their confidence, 
intellectual pleasure and eureka sensations on the other hand and share these 
experiences with them. Empathy in this sense is evidently conducive to 
counsellor behaviour likely to facilitate mutual understanding and personal 
contact between students and counsellors. This could - but should not - be 
interpreted as a handholding kind of support, as it were in loco parentis . 

Distant students are usually mature adults well capable of handling problems 
and difficulties. Most of them have limited or no experience of what 
independen^ study beside family, social and professional commitments can be 
like, however, and quite a few seem to be exaggeratedly aware of their own 
intellectual limitations. Distance-education organisations have to pay 
attention to this in their course development, their tuition and their 
counselling. Experience fail ^y generally testifies to practice along these 
lines as far as the density of information and readability of courses are 
concei"ned. It seems more doubtful if the principles of empathy are generally 
adhered to in subject-matter presentation and tutoring at a distance. This 
hesitation would seem to apply also to counselling, which - apart from 
student-centred practice particularly in countries under Anglo-Saxon influence 
- is too often almost exclusively a pre-study activity. 

Empathy in distance education implies more than understanding conducive to 
helping students master difficulties. T submit that in serious study most of 
us feel a need to share discoveries and intellectual experiences with someone 
else, to exchange views and through this exchange leai"n confidently to work 
with the intellectual matter concerned. This evidently implies a need for 
dialogue. Disregarding the face-to face elements that in some - but not most- 
cases supplement distance education we must find ways non-contiguously to 
cater for something functioning in the way dialogue does. This is evidently 
necessary if we wish to pave the way for the development of empathy. 

Distance-education theories related to the empathy approach 

Thinking along these lines has caused some theory cor. •'butions immediately 
relevant to distance education. These conlrihutions are concerned with both 
course development and with non-contiguous comraunicat '.on. To the former belong 
Kathleen Forsythe's studies of the learning system (Forsythe 198G), Daryl 
Nation's evaluation of 'personal style' (Nation 1985) and others (1), to the 
latter John Baath's and Torsten Rekkedal's studies of assignment submission 
(Baath 1980, Rekkedal 1983 and (1985), while the fonner underline the 
importance of dialogue-like course presentation in the foim of simulated 
communication, the latter concentrate on the frequency, speed and personal 
character of real non-contiguous communication. 

Empirical findings 

Two of these theoretical approaches, which have been empiiically tested 
(Holmberg and Rekkedal), will be looked into here. 
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My theory of didactic conversation (2) can in this context be sunanarised as 
follows: 



If a distance-study course consistently represents a connnunication 
process felt to have the character of a conversation, then the students 
will be more motivated and more successful than if the course studied 
has an imperson textbook character. 

The characteristics of this didactic conversation are taken to be : 

- easily accessible presentations of study matter, clear, somewhat 
colloquial language, in writing easily readable, moderate density of 
information. 

- explicit advice and suggestions to the students as to what to do and 
what to avoid, what to pay particular attention to and consider, with 
reasons provided. 

- invitation to an exchange of views, to questions, to judgements of 
what is to be accepted and what is to be rejected. 

- attempts to involve the student emotionally so that he or she takes a 
personal interest in the subject and its problems. 

- personal style including the use of the personal and possessive 



Didactic conversation implies more than what Lewis calls internalised 
conversation caused by the study of a text (Lewis 1975 p. 69). It serves the 
purpose of establishing a personal relationship and empathy between student 
and course developer. 

The theory has been shown to generate three testable hypotheses relevant to 
the empathy concept. It was subjected to rigorous testing by means of 
attempts to falsify the hypotheses under adverse conditions in Popper*s 
spirit. Three series of tests were undertaken. The students taking part in 
the investigation stated that they felt personally involved by the 
conversational presentations, their attitudes were favourable to them and 
they did marginally better than a control group. In spite of this the results 
were statistically less supportive of the 'theory than expected. The 
tendential outcome supports the theory, however. 

While this theory of mine was primarily concerned with course development, 
Rekkedars study is relevant .in this context. It tests a *new' tutor role 
which integrates *the functions of administrative measures, tuition and 
counselling* (Rekkedal 1985 p. 35). Each student in Rekkedal's experimental 
group was given one contact person in the distance-teaching organisation. 
This contact person was the student's tutor, counsellor and administrator 
answering questions about all matters connected with the study. Rekkedal 
investigated the outcome of this integration of supporting tasks, which 
included introductory letters in which the contact persons introduced 
themselves to their students, short turn-roxind times for assignments and 
frequent telephone contacts with students. The study comprised a comparison 
between an experimental group offered these services by a personal 
tutor-counsellor while studying 3-11 courses of a course combination leading 
to a professional qualification and a control group following the usual 
pattern of the school concerned (NKI in Oslo). 
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The main difference between the treatment of the experimental group and 
the control group was that the experimental students communicated with 
one personal tutor integrating administrative, teaching and counselling 
functions, which normally are separated. 

(Rekkedal 1985, p. 9) 

Statistically significant differences were found between the groups. The 
students in the experimental group had a higher completion rate, they were 
more active in their studies snd coiupleted a larger nuiuber of study units and 
courses during the experimental period* (Rekkedal 1905, p. 13). 

Conclusion 

The data mentioned and the outcomes of the other studies referred to indicate 
that the empathy approach is favourable to distant students. If we believe 
that dialogue and human contact generally are at the core of educational 
endeavour we may be inclined to regard empathy not only as a desirable but as 
a necessary characteristic of distance education. Have distance-teaching 
organisations and distance educators already consistently applied this 
thinking to the counselling work or are there conclusions for counselling 
still to be drawn? 

Notes 

1 An interesting near parallel is what in their plan for the Dutch 
distance- teaching university Chang et al. call paradigmatic presentation 
(Chang et al. 1983 p. 44). 

2 In this presentation I disregard the guidance aspect, which, however, also 
belongs to the theory. 
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OPEN LEARNING AND THE NATIONAL CERTIFICATE 
IN SCOTLAND : IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 



BACKGROUND 

The National Certificate, introduced in 1984, completely changed the 
provision of non-advanced vocational education * Scotland. Traditional 
courses, consisting of a year's study and external examination by 
several validating bodies were replaced by a large number of short 
modular courses, usuallv comprising 40 hours of study. The modules 
are assessed internally on a continuous basis and the delivery and 
assessment of modules is monitored and moderated by a single validating 
body - the Scottish Vocational Education Council - SCOTVEC. 



RATIONALE 

The rationale behind the National Certificate is fully described in 
the paper "16-18* s in Scotland: An Action Plan" issued by the Scottish 
Education Department in February 1984. What has emerged is a system 
which facilitates the development of both broad based and specialist 
curricula ; and which allows easy up-date and change of curricula 
to meet rapidly changing employer needs. For the student, the system 
encourages self-reliance and indepe. ent responsibility; offers choice 
of curriculum for student or employer, guided where possible by staff 
with the right kind of expertise; and allows for varied rates of 
progress and opportunities for changes in direction, as well as pro- 
gression to University entrance. 

ROLE OF SCOTVEC 

The fact v.hat an external certificate can now be awarded on the results 
cf internal assessment means that for the certificate to have 
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credibility among employers, students, parents and other educational 
institutions, internal assessment must be effective and to an agreed 
national standard. 

The design of the module descriptor. Appendix 1, clearly linking learn- 
ing outcomes to performance criteri a and assessment strategies, in 
part provides this credibility but effective delivery of the National 
Certificate lies with SCOTVEC and its moderation process. Through 
moderation by a team of national moderators and subject assessors 
SCOTVEC aims to ensure that all aspects of the National Certificate 
delivery in presenting centres are consistent with National Certificate 
philosophy and intended practices. 

NATIONAL CERTIFICATE AND OPEK LEARNING 

The availability of National Certificate modular programmes of study 
is inevitably unequally distributed throughout Scotland. Even the 
largest colleges will not be able to offer all 2,000 modules listed 
in the catalogue. The problem is exacerbated in small colleges in 
remote parts of Scotland where in some in?>tances, only four departments 
are represented. The situation is more acute in schools and community 
education services, for example some schools in the Highlands can only 
offer one or two modules. In addition, v'espite the original title 
"16-18 Action Plan", it is now recognised Ihft the National Certificate 
has relevance for many adult learners. They may wish to pursue a pro- 
gramme of vocational training; many will want to opt in on a limited 
basis, perhaps taking one or two modules for interest or to update 
their vocational expertise, e.g. an office worker may take one module 
in word processing to develop a new skill. 

For adult learners, however , there may be constraints whicn make it 
impossible for them to attend colleges. In rural, sparsely populated 
parts of Scotland distance from the college will be a major barrier. 
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In urban situations, family commitments and work patterns prevent man.\ 
adults from attending college. 

It was against this background of the need for accessible continuing 
education that the Scottish Council for Educational Technology (SCET) 
project was set up. The focus of the project was to promote and develop 
Open Learning packages for the National Certificate and investigate 
a range of ways to deliver and support them. 

The project is a co-operative one, between SCET and five Scottish 
Regions. Ten packages were developed covering communication, numeracy, 
computer literacy skills and business studies. As the National Cert- 
ificate is a competency based system, this had to be reflected in the 
packages and one common feature is the high degree of activity which 
each package has. The packages ha\e been dfc:>igned to co\er tiie learning 
needs of a diverse range of learners from senior school pupils studying 
on their own, to adult learners working at home or in their own work 
place. 



NATIONAL CERTIFICATE: IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 

Even in conventional delivery of National Certificate there are several 
implications for educational guidance. 

In the first place, the philosophy of the National Certificate with 
the emphasis on self-reliance and responsibility, and student centred 
learning should be explained and understood by prospective students. 
Also, for many students the criterion referenced assessment strategy 
will be new and require explanation. 

Secondly, students, who, in the past, have not had any say in their 
curriculum should now have the skills and knowledge to negotiate an 
appropriate vocational programme of modules or single modules according 
to interest c need; guided by skilled tutors. 

Thirdly, the very nature of student centred learning, implies meeting 

individual/ 
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individual interest levels or ability levels within the framework 
of a single module. This means that on-going guidance and support 
should be integral to the delivery process. This is achieved through 
continuous assessment - such assessment is frequent and informal allow- 
ing both student and teacher the opportunity to identify strengths 
and weaknesses and take appropriate action before summative (final) 
assessment takes place. 

Finally, end of module or programme reflection should both provide 
feedback to the teacher which may or may not be relevant to the 
guidance of future students and include discussion of routes for pro- 
gression. 
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OPEN LEARNING : IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 

This four tier approach to guidance is also relevant co Open Learning 
but at certain stages in the process special recognition must be given 
specifically to Open Learning. 

In the first stage information about Open Learning as well as National 
Certificate should be available. The cons of Open Learning as well 
as the pros should be considered before students commit themselves. 
Secondly, curriculum and subject guidance must go hand in hand with 
assessment or appropriate skills requii.^d of the student for any Open 
Learning modular programme or individual module. An Open Learning 
package with a heavy emphasis on print and reading/writing skills 
may not be the best way for some students to study. 

Thirdly, while on-going support is as integral to Open Learning 
delivery as it is to conventional delivery of the National Certificate, 
special circumstances may be identified in Open Learning where students 
will require extra support or different support to that offered. 
For example, mentors may be appointed in tne base of study, to support 
distance learners or texts may have "o be modified or translated to 
a/ 
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a partially sighted student. 

Finally, feedback from student Lo tutor and progression to further 
study or emp]oyment is as essential for Open Learning as it is for 
conventional delivery. 

SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS : OPEN LEARNING 

The National Certificate is available to a wide range of participants. 
Open Learning delivery extends this range and has attracted special 
needs groups who require the flexibility of an Open Learning approach. 
The particular needs of such students must be identified. For example, 
physically handicapped students may require access to special 
equipment, physical access to buildings and transport to centres or 
home tuition. At the end of a period oi stud> gu.Obnce sLaii snuiiiG 
be equipped with appropriate information (e.g. special needs database) 
to advise on progression for such students. Adults returning to study 
and particularly study through Open Learning may have need of special 
support to raise confidence and adapt to new methodologies and assess- 
ment approaches. School pupils^ working independently for the first 
time^ may require support through study skills and learning how to 
pace themselves. 

Appendix II summarises the range of guidance needs and the possible 
providers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is essential for the students success in the system that they are 
offered provision which is appropriate to their vocational and personal 
needs. This support may come from several sources as indicated in 
Appendix II - O.L. tutors, guidance staff, subject specialists, special 
needs staff and mentors. The starting point for managers wilj be 
to identify with tutors their specific responsibilities within a 
delivering/ 
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delivering system and subsequently the training needs for the support 
role identified. Most tutors will need help in identifying the 
the learner's need for support particularly when this requires diag- 
nosing and assessing learners difficulcies st a distsnccj adapting 
materials to suit needs of specific groups; pacing students learning; 
marking and commenting on assignments and telephone feedback and 
tuition; organising effective group and individual tutorials; and 
accessing or providing subject specialist guidance. Staff development 
for the training of guidance staff in Open Learning and the National 
Certificate is therefore a priority. 
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33 Queen Street 
Glasgow Gl 3DY 
Tel: 041 248 7900 
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Ref No. 



NATIONAL CERTIFICATE MODULE DESCRIPTOR 



71091 



Session 1987-88 



Title 



Type 
and 

Purpose 



Preferred 
Entrv Level 



Learnin? 
Outcomes 



INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS 



A >gener>l nodule suitable for.tba student from a wide range of 
occupations t)r Interests. 

The aim of this module is to give the student confidence in using a 
variety of hardware and software configurations, and to improve 
his/her awareness of the potential of information technology. 

It may be taken In conjunction with 72102 Keyboarding 1. 



No formal entry requirements. 



The student should: 

1 know the reasons for the growth in computer usage; 

2 know the use of computers in meeting the needs ^of different 
catenories of users; 

3 know the components {processor and ppripherels) o'^' s 
nicrocomputer systerr; 

^ use an alphanumeric keyboard in the context of computing, 

5 lood and run proorars rela+ec^ to His/her occuoat'^rr or special 
irte»'ests, proc»'an's as learmx a^d: arc prc-c'^ars re'jct'no tc 
li^e-skills. 



Content/ 
Content 



Cor>-fespondinc to Learning Outcomes 1-5: 



Speed, accuracy, reliability, versatility and cost have all 
contributed to the increased use of computers. 

The use of computers in categories of user such as: 
education, science, industry, government, commerce and the 
public services. 

Simp'^e pockaoes sbou'Jd be chosen to illustrate these 
appl icatlons. 
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Continuation of Module No* 
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Content/ 

Context 

(Contd) 



Component parts of more than one microcomputer system should 
be specified as processor, I/O devices and backing sto'^e. Thf 
processor's corrponents should be identified as ALU, control 
unit, main memory. Operational procedures for I/O devices and 
backing store should be introduced. Correct handling of 
devices ?nd storage media. 

In the context of microcomputing the keyboard should be used 
to initialise and close-down systems, with cursor control, 
upper and lower case characters, space-bar, etc. 

Applications programs related to the student's occupation or 
special interest should be used to emphasise the applications 
of computers in the work-place. Examples should illustrate 
speed of response and value In ''processing ttpetltlve 
procedures. In most cases the programs will be menu-driven. 



Learning and 

Teaching 

Approaches 



Ar-sessn^-ert 
Procedures 
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Tha teaching approach of this module will be student-centred 
throughout with only brief exposition by the lecturer. The 
student should gain sufficient practical experience to allow 
him/her to use a variety of computer configurations. This will 
probably be achieved by giving the studpn* the opportur'ty tc use 
more than one microcomputer system within the module. 

The use of technical jargon for its own sake should be avoided. 
The student need only acquire sufficient technical vocabulary to 
allow him/her to follow instructions. 

Close liaison within e course-team should ensure that appropriate 
learning aid packages are used by an individual student. Where a 
student is not clearly identified with a specif ic occupation 
he/she may be exposed to a variety of vocationally based software 

Co>*rect posture and knowledge of correct fingerinc should be 
ercouraged. 

Although much c"^ thf work this micdule will be related tc the 
execution of menu-driver procrars, the studert should, where 
! possible, be c-^vpp sor.^ oppcrturity tr control the comr'Ute*" 
: i-Vsf ""p/he^-se"^. "^^^-e Isr^-^o^ce LO?^ assc-cict ^o'^ w't^ S''"^- 
ffopr-ietarv- 'cybe'*re:^c " devices car be used to ci\e the sti-oe^^t 
some experience in programing the computer himself/herself. 



Acceptable performance ir the modi'le will be satisfactory 
achieverrert of the performance criteria for each Learninr Outcome. 

The following abbreviations are used below: 

LO Learning Outcome 

lA Instrument of Assessment 

PC Performance Criteric 

LOi lA Five shc-^t resporse question: fwritter or oral) 
without reference to text, 

PC The student correctly identifies several reasons for the 
growth in computer usage and describes an appropriate 
example of each. The cutting score will be 80?. 
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Assessment 
Procedures 
(Contd) 



LO? lA Five short response questions (written or oral) without 
reference to text. 

PC The student correctly identifies uses of computers within 

The cutting score will be 80S. 
L03 lA Annotated diagram. 

PC The student correctly draws and labels a diagram showing: 

(a) input; 

(b) output; 

(c) central processing unit; 

(d) backing storage. 

L04 lA Practical exercise. 

PC The student correctly performs the tasks listed below: 

(a) cursor movement; 

(b) use shift key; 

(c) use space bar; 

(d) use return or enter key; 

(e) use appropriate key(s) to abort program; 

(f) use appropriate key{s) to RESET program; 

(g) use DELETE (or eouivalent) key; 

(h) input numerical data; 

(i) input mixed upper/'^ower case alphafttfueric data. 
LOS lA Practical exercise. 

PC The student correctly: 

(a) loads and runs two programs, related to each of the 
following: 



{i^ 

(iii 



his/her occup^t'^on or special interest: 
leorninc aids; 
bfe SKi lis ; 



(b) pe^^forms the following tasks: 

!i) initialise the syster; 
(li) insert disk or cassette; 

(iii) load program from disk or cassette; 

(iv) interpret menu of program; 

(v) load printer with stationary; 

(vi) enable printer; 

(vii) produce printed output from program; 

(viii) remove printed output; 

(ix) remove media and close down system as per 
recognised procedure. 
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Appendix II 



A SUWARY OF KATlOHAl CERTinCATE tOPEK lEARKIHG Dai VERY : GUIDAHCE HOTES 



WHAT? 


FOR WHOM' 


BY VTiOM? 


HOV^ 


1. On Eotry 








About lUcional Cert* 
Iflcttt 

About Open Learning 
(«nd Open College) 


All students new to N.C. 
All students new to O.L. 


Specialist O.L. Co-ord. /tutor 
or generalist guidance 
staff 

as above 


Printed or video infor- 

sation 

and/or 

Individual interviews 
and/or 

Telephone interviews 


2. Subifct based 








Subject based 

About special Deeds 
related to particolar 
pacUtes 


All students 

Students with special needs 
e.g. physical handicap 
study skills probless. 
lack of confidence 


Subject spcialist teachers 
or subject specialist O.L. 
tutors 

As above or guidance staff 
vith special needs respons- 
ibility 


Individual interviev 
and/or 

Telephone calls with 
back up print lit- 
erature 
and /or 

Pre-entry assessoent 


3. On-ffc;rf 








Support during study 


All students as required 


Tutors 

M»nt nr< if ADD05 n^'^d 

Specialist support via 
referral if required 


'ritten feedback 
and/ or 

Verbal feedback in face- 
face groups or by tele- 
phone. 

Specialist help accord- 
ing to need. 

Modification of packages 
for special needs 


^. At end 








» Progress icr. I 

(li Feedback fror i 
student in;o the 
sysifc 

i 


(} ) 5:uder.i, 
(2:» lutcrf. n^TDrf 


fz) tutor and/or generalist 
guidance staff 

(:2' studeriF 


Eval'jation sheets 
Access to provision 
database including 
special needs infor- 
cation. 

Individual and/or group 
discussion 

Telephone jrterxje- - 
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THE SUPPORT NEEDS OF OLDER STUDENTS IN DISTANCE EDUCATION 



Patrick Kelly ^ Nigel Cutress, Fiona Palmer 
For the Older Students Research Group 



The Open University 
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THE SUPPORT NEEDS OF OLDER STUDENTS IN DISTANCE EDUCATION 



There are some 10 million people aged 60 or over in the United 

Kingdom and this age group comprises nearly 1 in 5 of the total 

population. ^ Men who reach the age of 60 may expect to live 

2 

for a further 16 years and women for a further 20 years. The 
concept of retirement as a brief bonus period at the end of the 
working life is changing. Many people can now expect to enjoy 
healthy and active lives well beyond normal retirement age. 

Awareness of a greying or ageing population has been accompanied 
by a growth of interest in the role of education for the older 
adult. ^ Research carried out in the Open University suggests 
that distance education has much to offer the older learner. 

It was against a backgrouna of recent developments, such as the 

establishment of the first University of the Third Age in France, 

that the Open University Older Stu^ants Research Group was formed 

in 1981, to examine the experience and performance of older OU 

students taking degree level courses and to assess the 

4 

impact and effects of the teaching system. 



A survey revealed that the majority of our over 60* s students 
chose to study with the OU because they liked the concept of 
"open" university and preferred a home based system of study. 
The reasons most commonly given by older students for studying 
were uo make up for a lack of opportunities in the past and t 



an 
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keep their minds active. Students single most important reason 
was to continue their own personal development. Most had enjoyed 
their studies and felt that they had achieved their personal 
ambitions . 

Personal satisfaction and enjoyment of study was matched by a 
solid academic performance on the part of older students. Their 
<icademic performance compares favourably with all other OU 
students. Older students do slightly better on their continuous 
assessment work than the under 60 's and slightly worse in 
examinations. But there is virtually no difference in the 
overall pass rate, (where continuous assessment and examination 
scores are combined) between older students and the rest of the 
student body. 

We concluded that older students did not require any special 

arrangements solely on the grounds of age. However our studies 

of older students in the OU and in conventional institutions and 

non-formal educational settings raise issues and concerns which 

have important implications for counselling and st ient support 
5 

services . 
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Participation in education 

There are approximately 3000 older people taking a degree with 
the OU. But it is important to put the level of participation 
into context. Studies suggest that nationally only about 21 of 
the over 60' s population are engaged in educational programmes 
any kind. ^ In addition, the older students in the OU are 
atypical of their generation with regard to their educational 
background . 



In the national over 60s population less than 5Z possess a 
university degree. The OU older student population, 
paradoxically, included not only nearly 20Z who did not have 
formal qualifications but also some 8Z who had a degree, with a 
further 20Z holding a university diploma or a teaching 
qualification. However irrespective of qualifications they 
nearly all viewed their own previous educational experiences in 
positive way and our recent work confirms this as an important 
predictor to participation in adult study programmes. ^ 

A variety of reasons have been advanced to account for the low 
involvement in education by older people in the U.K. These 
include poor images of education from childhood school days, the 
failure of the educational system to articulate a concept of 
lifelong learning or to provide appropriate courses and means of 
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study, and negative stereotypes which strongly link old age with 
physical and mental decline. Almost two thirds of the older OU 
students surveyed were concerned about one or more aspects of 



fcr fewer difficulties than they had anticipated. There were 
three major worries: 

Meir ^rv and Learning Styles 

A* mgh nearly half of the students were worried about their 
memory just oveir a quarter actually reported difficulties. The 

g 

nature and causes of memory loss are a matter of some dispute. 
However there is no denying that memory is seen as a significant 
factor by many older students. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
know whether the study problems experienced were due solely to 
memory or if, to some extent, l3arning difficulties common to 
students of any age were attributed to memory because of a 
stereotype which associates old age with intellectual decline. 
Anxiety about memory is one of the main areas of counselling 
need. We suspect that there are many older people who are 
deterred from studying because of memory related fears. Others 
are especially vulnerable when they begin their studies and may 
view any early setbacks as confirming the popular myths about 
being too old to learn. Encouragement, reassurance and support 
are needed to dispel exaggerated fears. This is a long term task 
and requires an emphasis on: 



their studies beforehand, but in p 
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Information and publicity ; to increase awar.,iess of study 
prograiranes and to publicise the involvement and success of older 
people in education. 

Admissions counsel lir. "^: to provide opportunities for enquirers 
and applicants to discuss course demands, the system of study and 
their concerns. 

Induction ; to provide materials, guidance or personal contact 
during the preparatory period and at the start of study to help 
students develop learning skills and strategies and builu up 
S'^lf -confidence . 

Written Examinations 

One student in four was worried by the prospect of examinations 
and nearly 1 in 3 felt that their worries were justified. These 
fears are supported by the official exam results which show a 5Z 
poorer pass rate for older students. Interviews with older 
students indicated that some founa it hard to maintain 
concentration for three hours and others became physically 
fatigued. One student described her experience in this way; 

"I doubt whet! ^r I think as quickly as I did thirty years 
ago and I Know I can't write as quickly as I did thirty 
years ago." 



Older students are probably at a disadvantage in a timed written 
examination. There are procedures designed to compensate for a 
known illness, injury or disability and a student may be awarded 
extra time if, for example, their ability to write is impaired by 
arthritis. But there is not, and cannot be, a general allowance 
for age. It would be pertinent to question the appropriateness 
of timed examinations in educational programmes geared 
specifically to older people but in the context of the OU 
undergraduate programme it is evident that older students wish to 
take the same course under the same conditions as everyone else 
and do not want what they would rega^^d as special treatment which 
might devalue their achievement. 



Coping with the domands of Jtudy 

Four students in ten were worried about how they would cope with 
the pace and organisation of their studies and 3 in 10 were 
concerned that they might have difficulties in understanding the 
course material. In practice about 1 in 10 experienced problems. 
Older OU students did not take the decision to study lightly. 
They were highly motivated and willing to sacrifice other 
interests and activities if necessary, to find the time needed 
for study. They set out to master thoroughly the ideas presented 
in the courses and tackled their work in a diligent and well 
organised fashion. 
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However some older students may have rusty or non-existent study 
skills. Half of the older OU students completed their full time 
education at the age of 16 or earlier and their attitudes may 
have been influenced by the rote learning inethods of their own 
schooling. Those who received a higher level of education could 
find that the nature of their subject area and analytical and 
practical techniques have all changed considerably. And those 
who have undertaken no serious study for some time need to 
refresh or acquire academic and study skills. 

In the OU there is an emphasis on supporting students in the 
early phase of study through foundation courses which ease 
students back into degree level work and by supplying written 
preparatory materials and offering preparatory meetings and 
regular sessions for tutorial and counselling support during the 
academic year. 

Older students find a home based learning system convenient but 
this does not mean that they wish to study alone. One in ten had 
been members of student self help groups and attendance at 
tutorials and satisfaction with tuition and counselling was 
higher than among the under 60 *s students. Older students show a 
preference for day time tutorials and if more foundation level 
tutorials were switched from the evening to during the day 
attendance might be even higher. 
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Older students may be worried about memory, meeting the academic 
requirements and examinations but many of their fears are also 
shared by most adults returning to study often after a gap of 
many years. The great advantage of the Open University ard most 
distance education institutions is that the teaching and scudy 
systems have been designed with the needs of the adult learner 
firmly in mind. It is because distance education is accessible, 
flexible and supportive that the OU has had such appeal to older 
people seeking a stimulating intellectual challenge. 



Patrick Kelly, Nigel Cutress. Fiona Palmer 
for the Older Students Research Group 

The Open University April 1987 



The members of the OSRG are : Barbara Biiston, Walter 
Butterworth, Stephanie Clennell, Nigel Cutress, Patrick Kelly, 
Fiona Palmer, Fat Proctor, Peter Varney, George Watts and the 
late Val Morrison. 
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Telephone Counselling : The Case of Sukhothai 
Thammathirat Open University 



Bira Ketkeaw 



Background of the University 

The idea of establishing an open university arose from the 
desire to democratize higher education and from the stimulus provided 
by the concept of life-long education. The increasing demand for 
higher education led the Royal Thai Government to look for ways of 
responding to this demand effectively and economically. 

The distance teaching/learning system was viewed as a practical 
means of supplementing the conventional university system. Given 
existing financial constraints, an open education system using distance 
teaching methods was considered to be the most appropriate alternative. 

After three years of planning, Sukhothai Thammathirat Open 
University (STOU) was established by Royal Charter in September 1978. 
It was the first open university in Southeast Asia to employ a distance 
teaching learning system to extend higher education to the people. Like 
other conventional state universities, Sukhothai Thammathirat open 
University is under the guidance of the Ministry of University Affairs, 
enjoys a great degree of autonomy, and has the right to award its own 
degrees. 
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Distance Teaching System and Counselling Services 

Distance teaching means quite simply that the students and 
instructors are at a distance from one another, with little opportxinity 
for-face-to-face contact. They are, however, able to have joint 
educational activities through the use of various instructional media 
geared to facilitate learning on the part of the students. The bulk 
of this learning arises from self -study, at times and places convenient 
to the students. Distance teaching thus involves the communication 
of khow ledge, attitudes, and skills to learners in such ways as to 
enable them to acquire and extend them into the conduct of their 
everday lives. Since communicating the above-mentioned items is 
the prime objective, this commxinication must be as efficient and 
effective as possible within the constraints of existing resovirces. 
In general, the criteria for determining the efficiency and effectiveness 
of distance teaching involves analyzing the extent to which learners 
have achieved the learning objectives set by the curriculum ot by 
themselves. Ideally, an effective distance teaching system should 
ensure that the students find the learning experiences stimulating, 
interesting, enjoyable, and relevant to their aspirations and lifestyles. 
Thus the effectiveness of distance education depends to a large extent 
on the quality of the instructional media and delivery systems. 



provides a distance teaching/learning system which employs such 
educational media as correspondence materials, radio and television 
programs, and other methods which enable students to study independently 
without having to enter a conventional classroom. The "STOU PI^AN" 
for distance teaching system can be concisely illustrated in ^he 
following chart. 



As an open university, Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University 
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STOU students, for the most part, have to study at home 
which may somtimes cause them to feel lonely, not having the same 
opportunities to be amongst friends and instructors as students in 
the classroom. Even though there are many STOU students in each 
province throughout the country, the chances of knowing and helping 
one another are minimal. Because of this, the STOU counselling 
section has arrang'=^d the following services to students throughout 
the country since 1980 : 

Orientation of new students 

Counselling thru printed materials 

Counselling thru radio programs 

Counselling thru the hot-line telephone 

Counselling thru correspondence 

Post-enrollment counselling 

Face-to-face contact with counsellors, intructors, 
and university administrators by appointment thru 
students 'clubs. 
Telephone Counselling 

STOU students and instructors are at a distance from one 
another, with little opportunity for face-to-face contact. They have 
to study at home alone which may sometimes cause them to have a lot 
of problems concerning their self-study. So if they have such problems, 
they usually contact the university by correspondence because it's 
save maney but they must spend a lot of time waiting for the answers. 
But if they need iiimediate answers for their problems, they will call 
up the counselling section by the hot-line telephone* And in the near 
future telephone counselling may serve students at the Area Educational 
Resouce Centres of the university. 

At present there are various types of enquiri^ta/problems dealt 
with at the counselling section which counsellors could : 




answer generai enquirie.-- -i-»out STC.U, its F^roqrums, 
teaching system etc. 

alve guidance on course choice/workload 
give information/advice to students on a range of 
administrative matters eg. fee payments, registration 
problems, delay in receipt of correspondence texts etc. 
provide vocational counselling 

advise on personal problems affecting academic work 
give guidance on study techniques 

Telephone counselling between the STOU student and the 
counsellor can be concisely illustrated in the following chart. 



STOU Student 



Hot-line 
telephone 



Couns 


ellor 




f 


Receive the 
telephone 



Answer 
the problems 







Student's 
second calling 



Appointir-ent 




Information 
Centre 



T 



Student * s 
problems 



Answer the 
problems 



Student 
1^ — 



Record keeping 
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A Carrot for t^e Teacher 



A training package which aims to encourage 
Distance Educators to develop appro priate 
counselling skill s > 



One of the issues raised by Barbara Spronk in her 
personal overview of the workshop o.^. Counselling 
in Distance Education in Cambridge in 1983 was the 
need for staff development and counselling for those 
working in Distance Education because they are some- 
times isolated prof essionaly within Education. 
This paper is an attempt to describe how the New 
Zealand Correspondence School addresses the issues 
of helping teachers to acquire appropriate skills. 



Jennette Newport 

Head of Guidance Services 

The Correspondence School 

Private Bag 

Wellington 

New Zealand 
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Introduction 



Counselling is a word which has come to have many connotations and 
is used in different professions to mean different things. 
Traditional counselling models which require face to face interaction 
between the counsellor and the client have limited use in distance 
education not because face to face meetings between student and 
counsellor are not valuable but because they are rarely possible. 
To devise a training programme which will encourage distance 
educators to develop appropriate counselling skills I believe it is 
necessary to - 



a) Define the word Counselling within the context of 
the institution . 

b) Identify the people who are the counsellors. 

c) Set up a system which will establish the nerids of 
students . 

d) Describe the skills which will be of use to the 
Counsellors in meeting student need. 



In this paper I hope to show how the New Zealand Correspondence School 
has addressed these issues, what is being done to make appropriate 
training available and what the future direction might be. 



Definition 

In the New Zealand Correspondence School the "Counsellors" are the 
class teachers in the Primary section and form teachers in the 
secondary school and Part-time Adult section. Their role can be 
defined very much in the way that the Open University defines 
counselling that is 'an educational counsellor 'who has to occupy the 
centre of the teaching and learning process' (1) and a 'friend on 
whose warm sympathy the student can rely' (2) Roger Lewis (3) says 
that it is not so much 'counselling' as 'befriending' the student. 
I believe that the teachers who have the counsellor role in this 
institution form relationships with their students which support 
guide and befriend them thus giving them a sense of their own worth 
and confidence to cope with the difficulties of learning at a 
distance. The work of the class or form teacher is to mediate 
between the institution and the learner by - 



a) Providing support on enrolment - this may include course 
counselling, discussion organisation of work and 
establishing a friendly relationship. 

b) Sending work on to subject teachers for marking or 
marking it themselves. 

c) Writing friendly letters to the students when work 

is returned and at other times when it seems appropriate. 

d) Telephoning when there is a need. 
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student need 



The Principal of the Correspondence School Ormond Tate has identified 
the needs of students (4) as a system which - 



1. Teaches them what they expect to be taught. 

2. Provides lessons which tefxches them effectively. 

3. Marks their work thoroughly and reasonably 

4 . Returns their work promptly . 

5. Shows a personal interest in them and their 
welfare. 



A network has been established which can most adequately be described 
by the following diagram. In order for it to be understood 
some positions need to be clarified. 

P^^^s are people with administrative responsibilities for a 
group of full time students and their form teachers. 

Resident teachers are employed by the school but live in different 
areas of New Zealand. They visit students in their homes, report 
back to the students Dean and form teacher and spend a week in the 
Correspondence School once a term. 

Visiting teachers are primary trained teachers who are employed 
by local education boards to visit the homes of students where 
there are difficulties such as truancy or behavioural problems* 
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NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL GUIDANCE NETWORK 



STUDENT NEED 



IDENTIFICATION 



INTERNAL 

Form teachers, subject teachers 

Deans Heads of Sections 

Head of Guidance Deputy Principal 



EXTERNAL 
Local agencies school 
Resident teachers 
Visiting teachers 



C.S. RESPONSE 



INTERNAL 



EXTERNAL 



Organi sa ti onal 
Short term 
Special Groups 



Curriculum 
Short Term 
Adaptation of 
individual material 
Career Information 



Personal 
Appropriate 
contact made 
by letter or 
telephone 



Local Agencies 
alerted by C. .S to 
take appropriate 
action. Discussion 
with parents by 
Resident teachers if 
appropriate. 



Long Term 

Teachers who are able 
to be more flexible 
in responding to 
student need* 



Long term 

Self -pacing learning 
Transition courses 
More appropriate Course 
Materials. 



Long term 

More skills training 
for teachers. 



^5CNIT0RING SYSTEM 



Dean and Form teacher Resident teacher reports 

student conferencing 

Annual reports from senior staff discussed with Principal. 



Student comment 
parent comment 



Counsellirq Skills which will help distance educators meet the 
needs of t leir students* 



I believe that they need personal qualities of warmth and empathy 
with their students and - 



1. To be good communicators in three ways, 

a) In writing. 

b) By telephone 

c) Face to face. 

The quality of the service to distance learners is affected 
by the way the providers of the service communicate with 
each other. 

2. To be able to use positive marking techniques and to understand 
the difference between praise and encouragements 

3. To be good organisers and use time and materials effectively. 

4. Have a broad knowledge of the courses offered by the school 
and the prerequisites needed to complete a particular course 
satisfactorily. 



These skills can be further divided to included those which are 
r61evant to all aspects of distance teaching. Nigel Paine (5) 
has listed some i.e. 

1. The ability to articulate a student's needs. 

2. Ability to match need with course. 

3. Knowledge of bureaucracy. 

4. Listening skills. 

5. The ability to differentiate between study problems and 
personal problems. 

6. A knowledge of possible career options. 

7. A desire to respond to student's problems quickly and 
efficiently. 

A more comprehensive list came out of group discussion in Cambridge ( 6) . 
I would add others which I believe professionally trained counsellors 
can teach to colleagues. They are the skills of - 

1. Influencing and persuading. 

2. Interpreting . 

3. Confronting. 

4 . Summarising. 

5. Decision making. 

6. Contract setting. 
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Although those with counselling responsibilities have most need of 
these skills they are also useful to other staff. The subject 
teacher who is marking students' work may be so content orientated 
that the individual becomes last in the process. The writer may be 
such an expert in the subject that learner response to the material 
may be neglected. The administrator is in danger of becoming 
remote from the realities of the situations some students face. 
The Correspondence School is responding to all these facets of 
distance learning by providing training opportunities for its staff 
in the following way. 



1- Induction Course for new teachers 

This introduces new staff to all sections of the school 
and gives them an overall view of the work done and the 
v:ay it is administered. 

2. It introduces them to key people who describe their 
responsibilities. 

3. It introduces them to some specific skills for teaching 
at a distance such as, letter writing, marking and 
commenting on students work, desk management and using the 
telephone effectively. 

4. It provides them with information about the student support 
services which include Guidance, Broadcasting and the work 
of Resident teachers. 

Each new teacher has a mentor - a nearby colleague who is already 
familiar with the school, its procedures and practices. This person 
IS able to answer any questions the new teacher may have. The 
Head of Department or section makes sure that the teacher is aware 
of the professional skills and standards expected. In this way staff 
gain a thorough knowledge of the Institution, how it functions and 
what it offers. 



Class and Form Teacher training 

This is primarily done at group meetings organised by the Dean or 
Head of Section assisted by people such as Senior form teachers. 
Head of Guidance Services, Librarians Resident teachers and Careers 
Advisers. At present the quantity and quality of such training 
varies from group to group and there is a need for a more compre- 
hensive training package to be developed which would concentrate on 
identified skills. 



Training resources 

Written resources are currently available on the following topics- 

1. Letter writing. 

2. Marking and commenting 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



External tutoring. 
Home visiting. 

An Aide memoire for form teachers. 

Using the telephone effectively (this includes an audio 
tape) . 



"Accross th3 Board" training 

In 1986 courses which were available to teachers in a number of 
sections of the School were- 

1. Later reading in-service course LARIC 

2. Computer awareness. 

3. Writing. 

4 . Broadcasting . 



These courses were especially valuable as they brought together people 
who do not normally work side by side and allowed some cross fertil- 
isation to take place. These have in the past been some "one off" 
course then in response to need such as Stress Management. Staff 
also have the opportunity to join with other teachers at in-service 
training courses at local and national level and to interact with 
other distance learning institutions. 



Future Directions in Training 

Daniel and Marquis (7) have drawn our attention to the need to 
balance interaction and dependence in the learning process and Clive 
George (8) has pointed out that increasing the interactive content 
is only achieved at cost. He sugaests that we see the student as 
being at some point on a continuum from dependent to independent 
learning and that the amount of support necessary may change as a 
student progresses through his studies. As cost effectiveness must 
be a consideration then it is important to regularly evaluate training 
packages to ensure that the amount of interaction is kept at an 
appropriate level. For example use of the telephone effectiveness 
resource appears to have made some contribution to the rising telephone 
bill. The training now needs to include setting time limits on calls, 
terminating "difficult" calls and judging when a student has less 
need of this type of support. 

It is my belief that the most effective training is undertaken 
voluntarily but unfortunately it would seem that those who would 
most benefit do not always take advantage of opportunities. This 
institution is currently setting up a staff development committee to 
define needs, suggest programmes, develop and locate resources /organise 
the implementation of the prograrrjne and suggest evaluation procedures. 
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I believe that such training //ill be most effective if it offers 
staff the opportunity for personal growth and development, acknow- 
ledges skills of individual staff members and uses processes based 
on action method which encourages people to take responsibility for 
their own learning. 

Large institutions tend to be hierarchial in structure ancl this can 
effectively limit job satisfaction for individuals. The teaching of 
communication and other counselling skills can in my opinion lead 
to a greater degree of openness and acknowledgement of individual 
strengths which results in a better service to the consumer in this 
case the distance learner. 



NOTES 

1. 'Teaching for the Open University' The Open University 1977 

2. Sewart D. Continuity of concern for students in a system of 
learning at a distance. Paper presented at a conference at 
Fernuniversital, 1978 . 

3. Lewis R. Counselling in Distance Education - a paper presented 
at the International workshop on counselling in Distance 
Education Cambridge 1983. 

4. Tate 0. Effective procedures and efficent administration as 
-support system in Distance Education - a paper presented at the 

Australia and South Pacific External Student Association work- 
shop at Massey University 1984. 

5. Paine N. Counselling: Defining the field" - paper presented 
at the International workshop on Counselling in Distance 
Education in Cambridge 1983. 

6. Tait A. Report of proceedings - International workshop on 
Counselling in Distance Education Cambridge 1983. 

7. Daniel, J S and Marquis C. (1977) Interaction and independence 
getting the mixture right in Teaching at a Distance No 14 Open 
University Press. 

8. George Clive. Care and Concern for the Secondary Student in 
Distance Education and advisable techniques in Pastoral Care. 

A paper presented at the 13th ICDE World Conference in Melbourne 
1985. 
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COUNSELLING OPEN' UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE PRISONS OF IRELAND 



Diane Purcell, Senior Counsellor, British Open University, N. Ireland. 
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COUNSELLING OPEN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE PRISONS OF IRELAND 



Currently there are 130 Open University undergraduates studying in 
the prisons in Ireland (Northern Ireland: 86, the Republic: 
With a total prison population of 1970 in Northern Ireland and 1904 
in the Republic, this means that approximately 1 in 30 prisoners in 
Ireland is studying for an O.U. degree. Courses have been available 
in Northern Ireland prisons since 1976, while in the Republic study 
with the O.U. was first made possible in 1985 • 

Unlike the Home Office scheme in Britain, there are no specially 
designated prisons for O.U. study - prisoners in all establishments 
are eligible to enrol on a University course. In 1987 in Northern 
Ireland there are students located in all 5 prisons, and in the 
Republic they are spread around 9 different locationsC^) . The 
transfer of a student to another prison should not affect his O.U. 
studies, although in reality it may well do so - study materials can 
be lost or delayed, time is needed Ko settle in the new environment, 
the prisoner may now be isolated from former fellow students. 

Prisons differ in architecture, organisation and category of inmate. 
In one location students may freely associate with each other, 
organise their own discussion groups and study time, and negotiate 
with the authorities through their chosen education representative; 
while in another the student is isolated, and his 

(2) 

Study 

opportunities are rigidly controlled by the institution. 

The provision of O.U. courses for students in prison in both the 
North and the Republic is organised by the Senior Counsellor of the 
O.U. Regional Centre in Belfast with the help of the Northern Ireland 
Office and the Department of Justice in Dublin. The prisons are 
designated as study centres of the Region and the students are 
allocated to Regional tutorial staff for tuition. When possiole, a 
regular prognararae of tutorials is provided, and currently in Northern 
Ireland 38 tutors from 6 Faculties are visiting their students; 
while in the Republic the problems of time and distance mean that 
tutorials beyond Foundation level can only be provided exceptionally 
when there is seen to be a need. Because of the uncertainty of face- 
to-face contact with the tutor, the possibility of removal from one 
prison to another and the need for a continuing close li^^ison with 
the Prison Education Service, the role of the Counsellor is a 
significant one in the academic progress of the student. 

The Counsellors for prison students are members of the Co. Regional 
full-time and part-time staff - this differs from the practice in 
England and Wales, where the prison Education Officers are often 
given this role. While we work closely with these officers and value 
their assistance in the administration of O.U. courses, we feel it is 
Important that the Counsellor should have an academic view of the 
student which is independent of the prison. There is a danger that 
student problems would be seen as prison problems, or that the role 
of Counsellor should become that of simply an administrator. Addition- 
ally we feel that the O.U. and its staff should be seen to be acting 
as an independent body, an important political consideration. 
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The student regards his contact with 0,U, staff as something outside 
the prison system - we are interested in him as a student, not as a 
prisoner. Study with the 0,U, gives him a new identity; he now 
feels part of that larger group of students outside the prison. It 
is an area of his life which is still to a great extent within his 
control: he can make choices and decisions which are denied him to 
a large part during his time in prison* 

Most prison students could fit the description of those for whom the 
0,U, opportunity was intended: without the usual formal qualifications, 
unable to attend a traditional, full-time college or university, and 
initially having no strong commitment to a particular subject area, 
although many of them choose to study Social Sciences as being seen to 
be relevant. Their counselling needs are thus not dissimilar to those 
of other students, but can be intensified by their isolation, not just 
from their tutors and fellow students, but from access to easy, quick 
means of communication. In addition the 0,U, often becomes the central 
activity in their prison life - a 'life line' as some have expressed 
it - and contact with their Counsellor has in consequence a greater 
importance. 

At the Application stage all students meet with the 0,U, Counsellor 
to clarify their academic aims, discuss their preparedness and settle 
cn a choice of Foundation Course, This Admissions Counselling session 
is the first meeting with an 0,U, member of staff for the students, 
and in many cases is the first academic counselling meeting they have 
experienced. The Applicant stage may require more than one meeting: 
an initial explanatory discussion and then a more precise examination 
of preparedness and academic interests. 

The students* reasons for wanting to study with the 0,U, can be many, 
and it is the Counsellor's task to encourage each student to examine 
these reasons critically. The 'openness' of the Open University can 
be misleading and offer disappointment and frustration to over- 
optimistic students. In addition, failure to succeed on a course is 
not a private matter in prison - the student is exposed to his fellow 
inmates and can easily be humiliated. Thus it is important that the 
applicant should examine his motivation, consider carefully his 
academic skills and select a course which is in an area of interest to 
him, A further important consideration should be his length of 
sentence and release date - can he hope to complete a credit while in 
the relatively stable environment of the prison? [Most students find 
the happy event of release very disruptive to their studies,] 

Once registered on a course all students receive a minimum of 3 
counselling visits in the academic year; these are supported by 
additional visits when need arises, plus communication by correspondence. 
The first scheduled visit is at the start of the course, to reassure 
the student that he is formally known to us - (as all paper work to do 
with registration is handled by the prison Education Officer this 
reassurance is often needed) - and that arrangements are in hand for 
tutorials etc. The gap in time and absence of communication from the 
0,U. in the period from application or examination to the start of a 
new course can be very unnerving to a student in prison. The first 
counselling session gives him a chance to voice uncertainties and clear 
up any problems which the new course seems to be posing. The 
Counsellor can also check that the student has received all his study 
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materials: course units and kits from the O.U. , set texts from the 
Prison Education Officer, and that the relevant broadcast tapes are 
being held in the Prison Library. The lack of access to a telephone, 
and the dependence of the student on a sometJ.mes very slow orison 
mail service or the help of an intermediary such as a member of prison 
staff can cause communication break-downs and early withdrawal from 
the course. 

The second counselling session (or sessions, as more than one may be 
needed) is at the time of Conditional Registration when students are 
choosing their courses for the following year. Course Guides and a 
few course units are sent to them on loan for sampling, and the 
Counsellor then sees each student individually and discusses his 
course choice with him. This will follow the same lines as for all 
U.U. students - academic relevance to degree profile, sequence of 
courses already studied, level of course, student's interest etc. 
In addition it may be that some courses cannot be studied in prison 
or only studied incompletely because of the impossibility of practical 
work, or access to public libraries or archives. the Counsellor may 
have to consult members of the Course Team and O.U. Faculty to find 
ways round such difficulties. The Counsellors have built up consider- 
able knowledge ot whica courses 'work' in the prisons and which present 
ditticulties, and some students can also get valuable information about 
problematic courses from other prisoners who have studied with the O.U. 

The third counselling session is at the end of the year before the 
examinations, this is to enable the students to inform the Counsellor 
of any difficulty they have encountered which affected their Continuous 
Assessment results. We have found most prisoners are very reluctant 
to write anything of a personal nature which will go through the 
security of the prison mail, so it is vital that each student should 
be seen by the Counsellor at this stage. They are also reminded of 
the form which can be submitted if special circumstances affect their 
performance at the examination. And these often occur - sudden security 
searches of the block, noisy building works and on one occasion a 
formal^ visit to the exam room by the Governor and officials from the 

In addition to counselling at these three crucial points in the year, 
students know that they can request to see their O.U. Counsellor at any 
time when they feel they have a particular problem or qi'ery to raise. 
This counselling on demand' service does much to reduce the student's 
feelings of isolation and defuse irritation and frustration when 
difficulties occur. The students do not take advantage of the openness 
of this service - indeed they are often apologetic about calling in 
the counsellor; but it does much to take the pressure off the Education 
staff of the prison and also frees the tutor on tutorial visits to 
concentrate on the course instead of using valuable tuition time on 
what are really counselling problems. Students on Post Foundation 
courses in the Republic without tutorial /isits see their Counsellor 
more frequently - regular visits are scheduled throughout the year to 
enable the Counsellor to talk to students, sort out problems and 
reinforce the student's feeling of belonging to the O.U. ^nd being an 
object of our concern. 
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Both the N.I.O. and the Department of Justice in Dublin have appointed 
Prison Education staff to act as O.U. Liaison Officers as part of 
their duties. These look after the administration of the student's 
O.U. studies - posting asiignments, distributing set texts, providing 
access to broadcast etc They work closely with the O.U. Counsellor 
in monitoring the student's progress and serve as a quick point of 
contact and a useful channel for communication through the wire and 
walls of the prison. 

One of the less satisfactory aspects of studying an O.U. course while 
in prison is the almost total reliance on course units and set texts. 
While prison library facilities may be good, it could be unlikely 
they will contain rany books of a high academic level on Systems 
Analysis or Jaro^^ican Literatitre, and often students do not have 
personal access o the library, but must rely on a request system. 
Thus one of the tasks of the Counsellor has been to help provide a 
broader experience of the course subject matter. Books are gathered 
from colleagues to provide a small library shelf of wider reading, 
back copies of journals and magazines are despatched in bundles along 
with absolete O.U. course units; catalogues, postcards and posters 
are gathered to help provide visual stimulus for History of Art 
courses. At times the Counsellor's office looks like a collecting 
point for a 'War on Want' sale I 

The role of Counsellor to prison students in Ireland reaches beyond 
undergraduate study with the O.U. It may be that a good many of our 
students are young - average age 26/27 - with no previous clearly 
defined career or professional qualifications, and so the identity of 
university student which they have assumed while in prison defines 
their expectations on release. Also with the prospect of unemployment 
or a low-paid job as their only immediate future, enrolment at full- 
time university and a student grant offer security and perhaps a better 
future. Many of them have discovered new academic interests and 
abilities, and may be now setting their sights on previously unthought 
of goalsC^). 

They may have initially decided to study with the O.U. in order to 
gain the credits which will give them entry to full-time university on 
release: they will be seeking guidance in this from their O.U. 
Counsellor from the first meeting. They need help and advice with 
choice of university or college, degree programme or even post-graduate 
diploma. The O.U. credits attained by the student can be used either 
as entry qualiticatxon or for transfer at a higher level, and links 
established between the Counsellor and the Admissions Officers and 
Faculty members at local universities greatly facilitate these transfers. 
Interviews are arranged and the Counsellor may even act as 'escort' to 
enable a student to attend. 

Contact is kept with many of the students during their new full-time 
academic career - old counselling bonds are hard to break I And the 
Counsellor is often in a position to help with references and career 
advice, contacts for post graduate study and where to go for funds and 
even accommodation. Prison Education staff contact with students is 
strictly restricted to the time they are in the institution and any 
continuing relationship after release is not permitted; the O.U. 
Counsellor can act as a very necessary bridge during a difficult period 
of transition - from part-time study in prison to full-time study 
outside. 
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Notes : 

(1) 1987 ~ Prison Locations and 0.\i. Student Numbers 



Northern Ireland 




Republic of Ireland 




Maze ~ Compounds 


12 


Mount iov 


5 


Cells 


60 


Port Laoise 


19 


Cruinlir. Road 


4 


Shelton Abbey 


2 


Magnaberry 


1 


Training Unit 


3 


Magilligan 


__9 


Arbour Hill 


6 






Coolmine 


1 


TOTAL 


86 


Loughan House 


1 






Cork 


6 






Dundrum 








TOTAL 


44 



(2) 'he' has been used throughout when referring to the prison 
student as the great majority of prisoners are male. 
Currently there is 1 woman prisoner studying with the O.U., 
from a total female prison population in Ireland of 52. 

(3) Graduates and Transfers to Full-Time Study 

Since the scheme started 11 students have graduated while 
studying in prison, 3 of these with honours. One has since 
completed his M.Phil and the ^wo others are studying for 
higher degrees with the O.U. 

21 students have transferred to full-time university on 
release from prison, and 3 of these have since completed 
research for the award of higher degrees. 



Diana Purcell 
Senior Counsellor 

26/5/87 
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STUDY SKILLS AND PERSONAL DE\^ELOPMENT 
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Therac: Counselling and study skills in the facilitation of learning 



STUDY SKILLS AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Sylvia M. Rhys 



Skills in studying are necessary for effective learning. They are often thought 
of as a list of activities which have to be masnered in order to cope with a range 
of tasks, such as note-taking and essay writing, but, it is suggested, this is to 
view outward expressions as the essence of the studying process. Becoming a more 
effective learner is a developmental process which involves people as whole persons, 
as thinking, feeliiig and doing beings. This paper reflects on some features of the 
process of studying in higher education and skills required for it, and on some 
implications not only for students but also for those who seek to help them to 
become more effective learners. 



Each student develops a unique path of learning which is influenced by factors both 
exf^rnal to and within that person, and which interact with one another and may 
change over time. For example, there are some situational factors which are 
peculiar to those who study at a distance. They have to learn, for instance, to 
study in environments designed to serve other purposes, and as they are isolated 
for most, if not all, of the time from fellow students and staff, and from external 
motivations supplied by daily organisational timetables and direct supervision, they 
need sufficient internal motivation to persist in studying with only limited feedback 
from outside. There are also many external factors ^nich may influence study 
strategies of both distance and internal students. For example, there have been 
investigations into the influence of course content, workloads, types of assessment, 
nature of learning tasks, quality of teaching, and so on. 

Studies have also been made of cognitive and emotional processes within the individual, 
and of ways in which these may interact with one another and influence outward 
expression. For example, there are different educational orientations, a term which 
refers to the quality of the relationship which a student has with a course in terms 
of aims, values and ptirposes (Gibbs et al, 198^). There are dl ffp renf ronrpntions of 
what learning is all about which may be associated with, for instance, variations in 
understanding by different students of the same text. For example. Perry (1970) 
conceived of learning as a nine stage personal journey of intellectual and ethical 
development. Cognitive prc':esses have been examined also in terms of deep and 
surface levels of processing (Marton 1975), holistic and atomistic approaches 
(Svensson 1976), and so on. It seems likely that students have preferences for 
certain approaches to study, but the same individual may vary the approach from task 
to task, some being more versatile than others. 

How students feel about studying interacts with cognitive processes and external 
expression. For example, Nelson-Jones (1982) considers that sense of learning 
competence, which embraces emotional, motivational and interest variables, may 
inhibit actual competence. Exploring new ideas, and being creative generally, are 
processes likely to be associated with pleasurable increased levels of arousal and 
excitement (Fontana 1985). Learning which goes beyond the shallowest surface 
approach, however, may carry with it risks and uncertainties. It may be assimilated 
readily into the personal internal filing system, or it may sometimes affect central 
values and disturb deeply held beliefs and attitudes, lep.ding to intellectual and 
emotional interplay and conflict (More 1974). 
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These brief comments help to indicate why studying can be described as a multi- 
dimensional process. To become a mere effective learner, it may be important to 
*» rove expertise at a practical level, such as learning to read at different 
speeds, but it may be necessary also/alternatively to pay attention to skills at 
cogni':xve and emotional levels. This in itself involves a skill, that of self- 
awarf^ness, that is, the ability to explore inner processes and external factors, 
anJ CO ^eflect on, analyse^and understand attitudinal and behavioural responses 
to theiH. This information can be used to de^.ide what action, if any, to take, for 
instance, modifying attitudes, seeking assistance from external sources, persona] 
and impersonal. The results of actions are in turn evaluated, dnd an "experiential 
learnin::'. cycle" develops (Jaques 198A). Thus the learner who becomes more effectiv 
increoset ris/her range of skills, plus flexibility and confidence in using them, 
and also becomes more autonomous. Autonomy is not synonymous with studying in 
isolation, or with knowing ell the answers to problems which may arise. It means 
having the ability tj take responsibility for personal development. 

What implication do these conceptions of learning have for those who seek to give 
help with study skills? A multi-dimensional approach is required to help with a 
multi-dimensional process. There are no universally applicable sets of rules which 
can be applied to the teaching of study skills any more than there are such rules 
which can be supplied to those who seek to improve these skills. Educational 
counsellors are influenced in their task, as are students in theirs, by many external 
and internal factors which interact and may change over time. External factors 
include, for example, course content, institutional requirements in terms of 
curriculum and assessment, workloads, whether contact is on a one-to-one or group 
basis, the different types of student contact which are available, such as face to 
face communication (in some cases), telephone, correspondence materials, audio and 
video tapes, each of which has its advantages and drawbacks, and the resources and 
needs cf students themselves. Internal cognitive and emotional processing affect 
outward expressions of those who facilitate learning as they do of students* 
Counsellors have their own orientations toward their task, personal conceptions of 
learning, particular ways of coping with associated emotions, and so on* 

In the light of these parallels, a working partnership between counsellor and 
students would seem logical. It is not simply a case of counsellors giving and 
students receiving. As in a conversation, leadership in a flexible partnership 
passes backwards and forwards between both parties, and there is a sharing of power 
and control. In such a situation a counsellor can facilitate learning not only by 
practising a variety of strategies and tactics but also be using as resources the 
nature of the relationship itself and his/her own personal qualities* 

For example, a counsellor can show him/herstlf to be a willing learner by listening 
to, exploring and understanding students' thoughts, feelings and actions, and using 
this knowledge to assist them* This process in turn may help students to learn more 
about themselves, to accept and respect themselves, as the counsellor has done, and 
to develop confidence to explore and try out different skills* No counsellor is 
infallible and it is possible, for example, to mis-interpret a student's contribution, 
or not to know the answer to a question. Openly admitting this and taking appropriate 
action to remedy the situation can of itself help students recognise that mistakes 
can act as stimuli and challenges to further development, and are not something to be 
ashamed of. 

A counsellor who offers a flexible working relationship provides opportunities to 
students to exercise autonomy, and also demonstrates autonomy, for, as the 
relationship unfolds, it is necessary to take decisions on appropriate strategies by 
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weighing up relevant variables, and perhaps modifying initial outline plans. A 
counsellor who plays for certainty and retains detailed control, for instance, by 
doing little but passing on written or oral information, is depending on students to 
accept his/her chosen content and structure, and at the same time denies them 
opportunities to make decisions for themselves within the helping relationship. 

Those few remarks may serve to indicate that in a flexible working partnership nut 
only what a counsellor does but also how it is done are both important, and 
facilitating the learning of others may demand much personal effort in practical, 
cognitive and eniotional terms. Reflection on the relationship and on the pai t the 
counsellor is playing in it are a necessary part of this effort, end sharing results 
of reflective insight with students, comparing and clarifying perceptions, can be 
another way of faciliating learning. Effective counsellors, like effective learners, 
gain from experience because they know how to use it to improve skills. 

To show oneself a learner, to be willing to admit mistakes, to share leadership, 
reflections, and so on, are not in an educational counsellor signs of weakness, but 
signs of strength when used judiciously by the skilled practitioner. They can help 
too to establish a basic essential, a friendly and relaxed climate, for students 
come to know they are communicating with another human being, albeit one who has 
skills and experience to share, but not an almighty guru, psychologically as well as, 
possibly, geographically distanti 

The process of facilitating learning, like that of learning itself, embraces a whole 
panorama of tasks for which many skills are required, and neither process can ever be 
perfected. The title of this paper is 'Study Skills and Personal Development*. The 
two are intimately inter-related, and both are as much the concern of those who 
facilitate the development of study skills as they ^ re of those who want to learn 
how to study more effectively. 
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This paper reports on an Australian sttxiy undertaken in 1986 vMch produced 
recxxnmendations cxmceming the decentralised provision of counselling for 
off-caitpus stixlents. Hie study identified a particular need for infonted 
pre--Qirolment advice to be available locally for people wishing to enter the 
post-secondary education system. 

The study was cormissioned by the Standing Qarrndttee on External Studies of 

the Coritonwealth Tertiary Education Cormission ^CTEC) the principal 

statutory body responsible for advising on the development and funding of 

tertiary education. It was carried out by Paul Northcott and 

Margaret Shapcott of Deakin University, with a consultative cormittee of ten 

people drawn f 3xm every state and territory of the Cotmonwealth of 

Australia. 

Ihe brief \^as to investigate the role of study centres in overall student 
support, and to propose options for future policy. A critical appraisal of 
the role of study centres in relation to other means of providing student 
support was called for, with particular emftosis on the criterion of cost- 
effectiveness . 

Federal govemmait policy in relation to distance educatic^ at the time was 
directed towards rationalising and co-ordinating the diversity \^ch is a 
feature of current provision. (Smith, 1985). A relevant aspect of overall 
education policy was concern with issues of access aiKl equity in education, 
e55)ressed in a commitment to ijtprove access to post-secondary educational 
opportunities for young peopl3 and disadvantaged groups. Uiese concerns 
with rationalisati,oii, co-ordination, cost-effectiveness and iitproved access 
constitute the context in which the CTBC asked for advice on the role of 
study centres. 

As part of its infomation-gathering process the research team surveyed all 
post-secondary institutions in Australia vMch enrol external or of f-canpus 
students. Uiis survey revealed that the term "study centre" is applied to a 
great diversity of organisational arrangements in this country. Biis 
diversity reflects differences between the states in approaches to 
educational provision, and differences between individual institutions in 
kinds of siapport systems adopted. Even within the sv^port system of a 
single instituticxi, stucfy centres develop individually in response to local 
circumstances. To deal with the ccrtplexity of the data generated by the 
survey, the investigators adopted the term "local oenti:e" as a generic term 
rather than "study centre" and attenpted a classificatory scheme. Hie terms 
"regional outreach centre", "study centre", "resource centre" and "access 
centre" were suggested to describe a hierard^ of provisicHi in descending 
order. 

It was difficult to reconcile sane of the differences in institutional 
approaches to student support in order to propose coherent national 
policies. In particular, the debate as to whether support services for 
students should be centralised or localised emerged as an iitportant issue. 
By centralisation of services I mean the provision of services directly to 
students frcm the "heme" campus, arxi the provision of mechanisms vMch 
enable distant students to access on-can^xis facilicies. The report \^ch we 
presented to the CTBC at the conclusion of the project gave qualified 
support to localisation of seme services, but acknowledged that seme 
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distance education providers in Australia have dore^nstrated that a system of 
local centres is not essential to an effective support s^'sten. (Northcott 
and Shapcott, 1986, p. 53). 

However, we did identify one service for which there ic urgent donand at the 
local level. This is the provision of infornation, advice ancl guidance for 
prospective students. Whatever else they iray be used for, thfire is a role 
for local centres as places through vHnich people can access xjie post- 
secondary education system. Various circumstances ccnbine to produce this 
need, Inclixiing the increasing ccnplexity of post-secondary educational 
provision, and increased demand for educational oj^xDrtunitias in response to 
changing socio-econcmic conditions. 

Recognition of such a role for local centres raises questions about the 
professional development and informa-^ion needs of the people who staff then. 
In addressing the question of cost-effectiveness of local coitres, our 
r^rt endorses the opinion previously expressed by others (Gough, 1980, 
King, Sewart and Gough, 1980, Kirk, 1979) that the human elorent is a 
crucial factor in determining i^ether a local centre becoies a viable focus 
for stixients. The personal and professional qualities of the people vAio 
staff local centres cannot be taken for granted. 

Sate co-ordinators of local centres reported to us that they were unable to 
respOTd adequately to the considerable dcnand for pre-enrolment counselling 
vdiich they were ejqperiencing. Sore of the reasons for this are related to 
the terms of their enployment. For exanple, they may be enplcyed part-time 
only, or their job description may not enccrjass this function. Ihe 
institutions which enplqy them may not provide adequate administrative and 
professional back-up. There can be conflict between their responsibility to 
represent an institution and pressure from individual students and nemb^ 
of the ccninunity to provide inpartial advice. 

}fcw can these supporters of students be supported? Some answers to this 
question are provided from the diverse range of organisational arrangenents 
found in existing local centres. Two centres vdiich are especially 
interesting in this respect are the Northein Territory External Studies 
Centre in Darwin (with a branch at Alice Springs), and the North Vfest 
Council for Community Education in Bumie, Tasmania. These centres have 
been established in regions vMch are recognised as being under-provided 
with post-secondary institutions, and are f landed directly by govemmant. 
Uie task of the directors is to assess the educational needs of their 
cotraunities and to negotiate with various institutions as to ways and neans 
of providing services. They describe theniselves as "educational brokers". 
Their services include the organisation of orientation programs, bridging 
courses and tutorial assistance. (Castro, Livingston and Northcott, 1985, 
pp.48-61, 71-72, Snith, 1984, pp.73-77). 

We have described the mode of operation of these centres as client-centred 
and ccmnunity-oriented. While they provide helpful models, we did not 
recoramewl that they be replicated all over the country. Tc do this would be 
costly (vdth establishment costs at approximately $200,000 per centre), and 
wouM discount valuable aspects of the present diversity. 
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Another nodel, one favoured by scxne matibers of the CTBC, vas the use of 
Colleges of Technical and Further Education (TftFE) as support centres not 
only for TAFE external students but also for external students of higher 
education institutions. While a TAFE-based network has sane advantages, v/e 
experessed reservations as to vdiether TAFE centres coiiLd provide adequate 
acadendc counselling for higher education students. A feasible approach to 
the establishitent of a national network of local centres would be to build 
upon and co-ordinate the existing diverse provision, vfe pointed to a 
conjunction of circumstances v^ch would favour such a developnoit. Ihey 
are: 

the Ccmnonwealthi's concern with the role of distance education in 
providing increased access to educational opportunity; 

the evidence that local centres are increasingly used ty the public as 
sources of informtion about available courses; 

the growth of co-operative arranganoits between the various distance 
education providers for the shared use of local centres; 

the distance education conramity's interest in the application of 
electronic canrrunications media. 

Hhe blueprint vMch we proposed for the evolution of such a network 
includes : 

the establishment of an information database in print and on videotex 
to provide staff of local centres with current infomation on available 
courses and entry requirements; 

the encourgement of networking by electronic means among local centre 
personnel, caif^pus-based counsellors and administrative staff; 

the creation of a program of protessional development oK»rtunities for 
local centre staff including workshops conducted by canpus-based 
professional counsellors; 

the establishment of a national conordinating and management body whose 
brief would include the pronotion of a national network of counselling 
personnel . 

Anong the nenagement tasks envisioned for the co-ordinating body was the 
establishment of a national register of "distance education outreach 
personnel" \diich would include people who staff local centres. 

Such a national register would serve to demonstrate the recognition of 
the critic:al iitportance of personnel in the provision of local support 
services. It would enhance the possiblity of networking, and recognise 
the profeissionalism of their roles. (Noirthcott and Shapcott, 1986, 
p. 87). 

Since the corpletion of our sttidy thcare have been further interesting 
develpEments . Ihe CTBC has published our report and disseminated it to the 
distance education comiunity as a discussion paper. It has comassioned a 
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follow-up study which will investigate further the costs cjvi usage of local 
centres. A workshop on the co-operative use of local centres organised by 
ASPESA and held in Queensland in October, 1986 was well attended and 
productive. Utie report of that workshop includes this statatent: 

The wide range of roles vdiich study centre staff covild be eripected to 
perform suggests that they need to be very versatile, indeed alinost 
super-hunm people. Ihere is certainly a need for extensive training. 
(Bowser et al. 1987, p. 6). 

Conclusion 

Distance education institutions in Australia vary considerably in the extent 
to which they use localised suppDrt services based on "study centres". Seme 
centres are well iresourced and staffed, others are little irore than a token 
presence of a far-off institution in an isolated cotinunity. To ineet the 
expectations of their conminities the people who staff local centres need 
adequate institutional support. The basis for a supportive network exists 
already in the co-operative aanrangements for shared use of local centres 
entered into by sate institutions. Since the CTBC's advice to govermnent is 
to encourage such co-operation sotk- enhancement of the present situation can 
be expected. 
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TOWARDS TH E INTEGRATION OF COUNSELLING SERVICES INTO DISTANCE EDUCATION 

A T THE UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA 

INTRODUCTION 

Counselling is now widely recognised as an important, and perhaps 
an indispensable aspect of any distance teaching system. Evidence of 
this is that the success of the U.K- Open University has been attributed 
to the effectiveness of its counselling system (Keegan 1981:23) • 

It seems that any counselling system is more effective if it is 
designed and operates as an integral part of the whole difitance teaching 
system. This paper outlines the developments leading to the integration 
of counselling services into the organizational and administrative 
structure of the distance teaching sysrem at the University of Zambia. 

STUDENTS' COUNSELLING NEEDS 

Distance learners at the University of Zambia are largely working 
adults whose choice of courses is determined mainly by their career 
ambitions or interests. However, degree programmes are highly 
structured and are governed by strict regulations regarding the 
combination and number of courses required for one to obtain a degree. 
In many cases these do not match with the students* interests. 
Similarly, some stude.*cs tend to choose courses for which they have no 
strong academic background. Students therefore need to know more, at 
the start, about course regulations and other course requirements. 
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In addition/ new students need guidance on various adirJnistrative 
matters such as procedures for paying fees and how to obtain a 
government grant, and procedures for borrowing books from the University 
library. 

The University of Zambia distance teaching system operates on the 
principle of equality of standards. Both groups of students are 
therefore taught and examined by the same teaching staff and are 
expected to fulfil the same course and examination requirements. 
Consequently, distance learners are rigidly paced in terms of enrolment 
dates, submission of assignments, attendance of residential school and 
the writing of examinations. 

Distance study therefore puts pressure on distance learners who 
have to fit in their new role of student among other occupational and 
social responsibilities. They therefore need preparation, 
encouragement, support and guidance for them to cope with the academic 
demands . 

The te-iChing system relies heavily on printed materials. In most 
cases study materials are mere reproductions of articles from books, 
journals and magazines (Kaunda, 1969:2; Department of Correspr dence 
Studies, 1984:2). Some students may find it difficult to read and learn 
from these materials because in the first place they are not written in 
a style suitable for distance learners. Secondly, study materials are 
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written in English, a second language for nearly all students, a 
language in which they do not always coiranunicate (Ocran 1972:15). 



Distance learners are geographically and intellectually isolated 
and for them "... their university courses are their main outside 
intellectual stimulation, a subject of conversation with their 
colleagues, a major source of new ideas" (Seidman and Seidman 1972:3). 
Unfortunately, for various reasons study materials are sometimes 
received late and this creates anxiety among learners who have to meet 
deadlines for submission of assignments. All the above issues suggest a 
need to deal with students* individual study problems arising from and 
being associated with study materials. 

Distance learners also need pre-examination counselling. Many of 
them left the formal school system as casualties of the examination 
system. The idea of writing examinations tends to frighten them as can 
be deduced from the number of requests for deferred examinations and 
those who do not write the examinations because they feel inadequately 
prepared. Unfortunately, distance learners at the University of Zambia 
do not have the same opportunity as full-time students to see the past 
examination papers in their courses. They do not, therefore, become as 
familiar with the type of questions asked and how the system of 
university level examinations functions. 

An additional problem at present is that some lecturers mark and 
return assignments late; sometimes not until or after examinations. 
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This denies students an opportunity to guage their performance in course 
work and to prepare adequately for examinations. They therefore 
approach the examinations with doubtful confidence. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF COUNSELLING SERVICES 

The above counselling needs were anticipated when the distance 
teaching system was establish'='d in 1967 and appropriate counselling and 
support services were introduced. At the beginning of each year the 
Department of Correspondence Studies distributed a students* guide which 
contained information on all aspects of the distance teaching system. 

Week-end schools were introduced. Lecturing staff visited the main 
centres of student population and conducted seminars and tutorials. 
These week-end meetings enabled lecturers to gain a deeper insight into 
students' problems and helped to revive students motivation to study 
(Department of Correspondence Studies, 1972:10). Week-end schools were 
supplemented by country wide visits undertaken by the Director of 
Correspondence Studies and his senior administrative staff. Students* 
administrative problems were dealt with on the spot and this helped to 
boost the students* morale. 

The Department of Correspondence Studies published and distributed 
a students* newsletter eight times a year during term time. It brought 
the students closer to the University as It provided news and 
information about various university activities. 
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Dy the mid 1970 's the above services were no longer provided on a 
regular basis. One of the reasons was that counselling services were 
not integrated into the administrative structure of the whole distance 
teaching system. Their provision entirely depended on the commitment of 
the staff concerned and the availability of funds. Week-end schools 
were organized by teaching departments. Since they involved extra 
commitment, departments that were understaffed found it difficult to 
undertake week-end tours. Very few lecturers therefore took advantage 
of this provision (Department of Correspondence Studies, 1972:10). 

Prior to 1975 the Department of Correspondence Studies had placed 
one of its Assistant Directors in charge of students' advisory services 
among his other duties. It can be argued that the effectiveness of 
counselling services provided by the Department depended on, amongst 
other things, the personal commitment of the individual officer and how 
well he combined counselling duties with his other responsibilities. 
The production of the students' newsletter and students' guide (later 
replaced by the students' Handbook) became irregular by the end of the 
1970s because of the inadequacy of funds. 

INTEGRATION OF COUNSELLING SERVICES 

Towards the end of the 1970s two posts of Course Advisers (Student 
Counsellors) were established in place of the Assistant Directors. 
Unlike their predecessors, Course Advisers have full academic status. 
This development has had a number of advantages. Firstly, it has made 
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counselling services a permanent and visible feature of the 
organizational and administrative structure of the distance teaching 
system. Secondly, the appointment of academics to counselling posts has 
elevated the status of counselling. 

The third advantage is that it potential] y offers psychological 
satisfaction to students who are aware of the presence of officers in 
the university to whom they can present all their study related problems 
at any time. Fourthly, by virtue of their status, Course Advisers are 
able to sit on the Boards of Studies of schools offering Correspondence 
Courses. They therefore participate in the discussion of students' 
problems at school level. 

(a) Duties of Course Advisers 

Course Advisers work in close consultation with lecturers. 
Assistant Deans and all other officers in the University who are 
connected with distance teaching activities for the purpose of offering 
accurate information and proper guidance to distance learners. They 
monitor the students' academic progress in order to identify those 
lagging behind and offer necessary guidance and encouragement. Course 
Advisers undertake pre-residential school and pre-examination tours, the 
geographical coverage of which depends on the availability of funds. 

In order that Course Advisers establish close working relationships 
with teaching staff and for the purpose of promoting chose interpersonal 
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relationship with distance learners, each Course Adviser is responsible 
for students registered in a particular school. 

(b) The Role of Residential Tutors 

The integration of counselling services into distance education has 
been accompanied by efforts to decentralize these services. The 
University of Zambia Resident Tutors in provinces are provided with 
class lists and geographical roll and other relevant documents for the 
purpose of contacting and counselling distance learners in their 
provinces. 

The full benefit of involving Resident Tutors in counselling 
distance learners is yet to be fully realised. Nevertheless, their 
involvement represents a major step towards the full integration of 
counselling services into university functions. 

CONCLUSION 

The provision of information, advice on course choice, examination 
counselling and assisting students to cope with various problems 
affecting their studies ere the major counselling activities in distance 
teaching at the University of Zambia. 

The appointment of Course Advisers in the Department of 
Correspondence Studies (which administers all distance learning 
activities) has given counselling permanence, prominence and the 
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importance it deserves. However, teaching staff still play an important 
role; they c5in provide direct acadeinic guidance during the Residential 
School and through comments on students' written assignments. 
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